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TO SELECT COLOR-BALANCED 


Your good taste gets an enthusiastic endorsement when you select Suntile. 
You'll see it in the eyes of satisfied clients. 


Clean, cheerful, ever-new walls and floors of Suntile help you create an atmosphere 
that attracts and pleases—that makes the kind of homes and business places people 
like to be in! Color-balanced, it gives you free rein with the rainbow—in achieving 
the color effects you want. 


Your client will agree that selecting Suntile is good business, too. Especially as the 
years go by and it stays bright and new as the day it was installed—with no more 
maintenance than an occasional soap and water cleansing! 


The colors won’t fade. The surface won’t chip or crack under normal use. Painting, 
redecorating and replacement expenses are practically eliminated! 


Your Authorized Suntile Dealer can provide the expert installation this beautifully 
finished tile demands. And he can show you real clay Suntile in 23 wall colors, 
impervious unglazed ceramic mosaic Suntile in 20 colors, Suntile Camargos in 10 
colors—in modular sizes. 


Write us, Dept. AF-8, for your dealer’s name and other information. See our Sweet’s 
Catalog. The Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


“WZ FOR HOME EASY TO LIVE WITH! 
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. FOR BUSINESS EASY TO WORK WITH! 
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COLLEGE DORMITORY 
Alvar Aalito’s unusual new building for the M.1.T. campus in 


Cambridge, Mass., breaks all the rules to suit a river view and 
a new concept of dormitory life. 


BUS TERMINAL AND OFFICE BUILDING 


Subterranean station in mid-town Cnicago will pickaback Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill’s ideal office builiding—a preview. 


HOUSES 
A retreat in the St. Louis woods by Harris Armstrong... A 


residence in suburban Seattle by Chiarelli & Kirk... A prize- 


winning house in Carmel, Calif., by Wurster, Bernardi & 
Emmons. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


An analysis of the new public housing law—its significance to 
the industry and the economy. 


MERCHANT HOUSEBUILDING 


Place & Co. of South Bend produces a $6,350 pace-setter among 
“economy’”’ houses. 


MEASURING HOUSES FOR MORTGAGES 
A new yardstick developed by Metropolitan Life Insurance Cc. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Office and shop project by Wigton-Abbott Curp. is opened wide 
to the New Jersey countryside. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


A fresh approach to factory design by Smith & Mills produces 
a handsome industrial project for Dallas. 


“GENIUS AND THE MOBOCGRACY”—A REVIEW 


Frank Lioyd Wright’s new book tells how Usonian architecture 
grew from the principles of Louis Sullivan’s matchless ornament. 


INFORMATION CENTER 


John Yeon designs a simple, classic building group to help the 
Chamber of Commerce boost the City of Portland, Ore. 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 
BUILDING REPORTER 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
REVIEWS 


ver: Frieze in McVicker’s Theatre by Louis H. Sullivan, p. 94 
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) The sellers’ market had switched to a buyers’ 

‘ market. Yet in just three days last March, : 
' 3,000 veterans, who had seen only a model, lined ¥. 
up to buy Levitt’s new style $7,990 homes be- es 
1 fore they were built in Levittown, Long Island. Te 


a" 


Buyers really “went for” the floor-to-ceiling 
Thermopane window wall in the living room, a 
window 8 feet high, 16 feet long. 
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HOUSEBUILDING’S MIDYEAR BOOM, sparked by industry’s switch to low cost 


units, will boost 1949 volume over the 825,000 mark 


With the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimating that 100,000 dwelling units were started in 
June—a record June figure and within 300 of the all-time monthly record—housebuilding 
was proving itself to be one of the strongest sustaining forces in private construction in 1949. 
Taking into account final corrections of the first quarter’s estimates, the total number of 
starts for the half year stood at 450,800, within 5.6 per cent of the 477,600 started in the 
first half of 1948, and nearly 27 per cent above the 355,300 for the first six months of 1947. 

The June results sent forecasters to a re-examination of their portents and omens. Quickly 
forgotten was an unofficial forecast of 700,000 units for the year’s total that had emanated 
from the National Association of Home Builders during the lagging weeks of early spring; 
and the most unyielding pessimist was willing to foresee a final tally of at least 825,000. 


Consensus seemed to be that 850,000 
dwelling units—approximately the total 
for 1947—would be the final figure. 

The fact was that housing demand, in 
spite of the familiar talk of the construc- 
tion industry pricing itsel€ out of its 
market, was still going strong. Reasons 
appeared to be: 

1. Liquid savings of individuals, from 
which home purchases are financed, re- 
main at peak levels. These assets of indi- 
viduals probably exceeded $175 billion at 
the end of 1948—up from the previous 
peak of $172 billion (Federal Reserve 
Board estimate) at the end of 1947 and 
more than three times the 1939-40 prewar 
liquid assets of around $50 billion. 


2. Total income of individuals, at an an- 
nual rate of $217 billion in early 1949, 
remains at unprecedented levels, and thus 
underpins a continuing high level of con- 
sumption and investment expenditures as 
well as substantial savings. 


3. Home-buying intentions early in 1949, 
as revealed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
equalled last year’s record volume of 
2,400,000 homes purchased (new and old). 
The accuracy of previous estimates from 
these FRB surveys supports the probable 
accuracy of this year’s preview of buyer 
demand so long as incomes hold up. 

4. Fundamental requirements for housing 
(which savings and income combine to 
translate into housing demand) continue 
the unparalleled postwar expansion. Mar- 
riage rates far above prewar levels, the 
war and postwar crop of babies, the 
propaganda decrying sub-standard housing, 
and liberal home financing—all have 
helped to fill the new units almost as 
fast as they can be completed. 


5. A shift to lower priced homes has been 
made to take advantage of a greater part 
of the new demand which postwar incomes 
have created. As the demand in the more 
lucrative higher-price market is leveled, 


builders are diverting production facilities 
to the more stable field of middle and 
lower price homes. 

6. Rental housing in expanding volume 
under the FHA’s Section 608 program is 
expected to compensate in part for the 
slight declines in 1949 in small home starts. 

7. Somewkat lower construction costs, 
including closer profit margins, and im- 
proved quality were providing support to 
the market. Although the cost of land, 
labor and materials for comparable new 
houses was, on the whole, probably not 
down more than 5 to 8 per cent, there 
were enough additional gains from absence 
of contingencies, better workmanship, 
closer profit computations, and wide selec- 
tions of materials to give some bargain 
aspect to the market. 

8. Loosening of mortgage money, after a 
year’s relative stringency, stimulated de- 
mand. 


Just how much was the contribution 
that came from each of these elements, 
no one could say. One thing at least was 
certain. The “economy house” drive, 
launched by the home builders and later 
given the blessing of the government (de- 
spite strong labor criticism), was proving 
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House Production this year started slowly but 
is gaining month by month (below), is already 
ahead of 1946 and 1947 midyear marks (above). 


much more a success than its cavilers 
would care to admit. 


Because of this shift as well as some 
reduction in construction cost, the dollar 
volume of residential work is certain to 
be less than that of 1948, and propor- 
tionately less than the number of starts 
this year when compared with the last. 
For the first six months, expenditures for 
residential construction have been jointly 
estimated by the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor at $2.9 billion as com- 
pared with $3.3 billion a year ago—a 
drop of about 12 per cent. The year’s 
total will probably reach 85 per cent of 
last year’s whopping record of $7.3 billion. 





barely skimming final hurdle 


Of all the bright track stars which Harry 
Truman had launched in his Fair Deal 
track meet last January, Public Hous- 
ing had the somewhat dubious distinction 
of being the first—and perhaps the only— 
winner. One by one the others—social- 
ized medicine, Taft-Hartley repeal—had 
buckled under. But last month Public 
Housing came panting victoriously down 






the track, a little winded from its run 
through the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but fundamentally intact. 


Some of the obstacles it had en- 
countered during the last few weeks of 
running had been formidable enough to 
spark the opposition with a last-hour hope 
and raise the nation’s spectators to their 
feet. The most serious: the 81st Congress’ 
gradually growing awareness of the need 
for economy. Even this obstacle, how- 




















One of Housing Expediter Tighe Woods’ 
chief complaints is that not enough hous- 
ing has been built in the low priced class. 
He took it upon himself (in a private, 
not an official capacity) to show that it 
couid be done. Last month he revealed 
the result of his experiment. 


With the aid of Architect R. J. Barr, 
Jr., of Joliet, Il. Woods put up two 
demonstration houses designed for subur- 
ban locations which, he said, can be sold 
at a modest profit for $6,750 including lot, 
well and septic tank. (Woods’ much 
publicised 551 sq. ft. house selis for 
$12.24 per sq. ft. and, on this major count, 
finishes a poor second to the 720 sq. ft., 
4Y2-room house built by Place & Co. in 
South Bend—p. 86—to sell for $6,350 or 
$8.82 per sq. ft.) 

Woods’ house, complete with one-half 
acre of ground, is a two-room structure. 
The targe living room has a screened-off 
kitchenette equipped with electric refrig- 
erator, automatic washing machine. An 
extra bedroom could be attached for 
$1,200 more. 


Exterior finish is redwood boards, with 
a layer of insulating board next to the 
outside finish, then rockwool, with insu- 
lating foil next to the birch plywood in- 
terior. Roof is insulating board covered 
with asphalt shingles; the floor is a 
radiant heated concrete slab. 


Woods’ houses could be sold to veterans 
with no down payment and $30 a month 
mortgage payments, with amortization in 
25 years. 











































LIGHTNING in GE’s new plant 


General Electric calls its new High Volt- 
age Engineering Laboratory in Pittsfield, 
Mass., the largest man-made lightning 
center in the world. GE brings five mil- 
lion volts inside its laboratory to show 
(above) how 25 years ago an electrical 
storm would douse a home’s lights. 
Right, a strand of copper wire disap- 
pears in a streak of flame as five million 
volts are surged through it. 


HOUSING EXPEDITER’S HOUSE is minute but costly 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES: “children wanted” 


Glassman Brothers, Washington, D. C., 
builders of apartment developments, 
placed an advertisement (right) in the 
four Washington dailies which showed 
clearly a sign of the times: ‘Children 
wanted.”’ Several such ads throughout 
the country (motivated as much by a 
desire for tenants as an urge toward 
humanitarianism) would tell a far differ- 
ent picture than the old ‘“‘No Children’ 
ads of 100 per cent occupancy days. 




















ever, popped up too late to stop the Fair 
Deal team’s first victor. 


Smiling Harry Truman was waiting at 
the tape, fountain pen poised, to sign over 
to the government the solemn prerogative 
of acting as landlord to some 3 million of 
its citizens. (For a detailed report of the 
Public Housing law, see page 83.) 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE BILL is coolly 
greeted by the industry 


As a sop to the opponents of Public Hous- 
ing, the Administration threw out a sug- 
gestion several months ago that it would 
sponsor legislation which would make 
things easier for the private builder. 
The benevolent Administration—and the 
cooperating moderate Republicans—also 
wanted to make things easier for the 
veteran, the middle income family, and 
anyone else who wanted help. As a result, 
the Sparkman “private enterprise aid” bill 
which was finally thrown in the hopper 
last month (eight pages longer than the 
84-page Public Housing bill) was a catch- 
all of every new icea thought up in the 
last three years. It would: 


> Authorize direct government loans ($1 
billion of them) to cooperatives, and $300 
million to veterans unable to find 4 per 
cent loans elsewhere. 

> Transfer permanent war housing units to 
local public housing authorities, communi- 
ties, or educational institutions. 


> Create a new category of FHA Title II 
financing, which would authorize mortgage 
insurance for 95 per cent loans on houses 
priced up to $7,000, with provisions for 
a price boost to $8,000 if the property has 
three bedrooms, $9,000 if it has four. 

> Extend FHA Title I loans for home 
modernization and repair for three years 
and liberalize that part of Title I dealing 
with new construction to permit a 95 per 
cent mortgage on a $5,000 house. 

> Free the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation from the restriction purchase of 
mortgage loans for veterans, rental hous- 
ing. and cooperatives. (FNMA would con- 
tinue to be restricted to buying no more 
than 50 per cent of a bank’s portfolio of 
other loans.) 

> Permit the Veterans Administration to 
guarantee 60 per cent (instead of the 
present 50 per cent) of a GI home loan 
if the entire loan does not excecd $7.500 
{instead of the present $4,000). 


Cool reception. Reception to the omnibus 
bill was decidedly cool. The New York 
Herald Tribune, noting the housebuilding 
industry’s recent “unexpected signs of 
life,” pointedly asked: “Do builders need 
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further aid at this time?” The building 
industry, which admittedly has done a re- 
markable job without these aids, would 
nonetheless look with favor on such sec- 
tions of the bill as the boost in Title II in- 
surance. But, along with most Americans 
who balk at the prospect of the building 
industry or any other sector of the nation’s 
economy getting under the government's 
thumb, the industry violently opposed the 
provisions for direct loans. And it deeply 
resented the elimination of the joint FHA- 
VA mortgage (505-A) which was the 
housebuilder’s greatest support during the 
record 1948. Such inclusions and omis- 
sions led the National Association of 
Home Builders to comment: “Some auth- 
orities believe (it) would be more damag- 
ing to private mortgage lending institu- 
tions and private housing construction” 
than the Public Housing bill. 

The Senate Banking Committee planned 
to push the bill through to the Senate floor 
with only three days of public hearings. 
Industry spokesmen, resentful of any effort 
to stampede them into accepting an all-or- 
nothing bill, would have to wait for House 
committee hearings to make their ob- 
jections known. 


Best guess was that the bill would pass 
the Senate unscathed, but that the House 
would pass only those sections relating to 
FHA and war housing and keep the rest 
in the icebox. 


The Congress last month also: 

>Put finishing touches on the O’Mahoney 
Bill which would permit manufacturers to 
use the delivered point pricing system so 
long as it is used on an individual basis 
and not in collusion. This means a partial 
return to the outlawed basing point sys- 
tem and probably lower steel and cement 
prices in areas far removed from produc- 
tion centers, 

bSent to joint conference a bill which 
would provide a special category of FHA 
mortgage insurance for multi-family rental 
housing on or near military installations. 
Cost may not exceed $8.100 per unit. Most 
of the housing will be built on land leased 
from the armed services. Amount of insur- 
ance authorization was $500 million, with 
another $500 million available at the dis- 
cretion of the President. Developers are 
not likely to be as attracted to this plan, 
which provides for 90 per cent FHA mort- 
gages, as they would have been to the origi- 
nal idea of offering 100 per cent mortgages. 
bLet die the inflation-born powers of the 
Federal Reserve Board to control the pur- 
chase time of consumer goods, and to con- 
trol bank reserves. To builders, this meant 
more money for mortgage loans. 


LUSTRON AND RFC: two deals involving 


people and money 


Lustron Corp., out of the headlines since 
it asked—and received—a $7 million loan 
(its third) from RFC last February, was 
back in again last month. This time there 
was more than news about loans (although 
there was that, too; Lustron got another $2 


million—instead of the $3 million it had 
asked for). 


Family friends. A senate subcommittee, 
headed by Arkansas’ J. William Fulbright, 
became alarmed when it discovered that 
two Missouri boys, family friends of the 
Trumans, were on Lustron’s payroll. 
Herschel Young was a Washington repre- 









PRICE CURVE LEVELS and producers 


reopen some plants 


The dipping cost curve which building 
men — and business men _ generally — 
watched with mixed feelings began last 
month what appeared to be the gradual 
process of leveling off. As plywood mill 
prices evened off at about one-third under 
last January’s quotation, one Portland pro- 
ducer breathed a relieved sigh and said: 
“Our price cutting hysteria has ended. It 
had to or we'd all be broke.” Mill owners 
looked for a turn upward in the fall. 

Elsewhere the turn upward had already 
started. Copper effected two price boosts in 
less than a week, to get back to its May 
level. Lead and zinc went up slightly. 
Brass, after a 50 per cent production slump 
in the last six months, recorded a substan- 
tial sales pick-up. American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. made plans to re- 
open some of its plants which had been 
idled by lagging sales. 


Graph lines down. Whether or not the price 
drop was over for good, it had left its mark. 
It and the other significant factor in the 
new picture of building costs—increased 
labor productivity—had succeeded in point- 
ing many a graph line down. Melvin J. 
Baker, chairman of the Construction In- 
dustry Information Committee, put the cost 
drop of residential construction since last 
year’s high at 10 per cent. According to 
the Austin Co. index of Cleveland, the cost 
of industrial building in the last quarter 
had dipped 8 points (4.6 per cent). The 
Aberthaw Index recorded a drop of 6.5 
points. 

The general reduction was dramatized 
last month in Detroit, where the Board of 
Education, taking bids on a_ proposed 
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senative. His brother Merl was the $18,- 
000 head of the company’s Washington 
office. What made committee interest 
sharpen was the discovery that Merl had 
been RFC examiner during the period 
when Lustron’s first two loans were ap- 
proved. 

There was nothing new about RFC 
officials taking jobs with companies who 
had received RFC loans. But Senator 


Fulbright thought it was downright un- 
healthy. He promptly introduced a bill 
which would prohibit any RFC employee 
who had participated in making a loan to 
a company from accepting a position with 
that company for five years after the loan 
is granted. 


school addition, discovered to its surprise 
that it could build the addition for 30 per 
cent less than it could have a year ago. 
Going by last year’s figures, it had planned 
to spend $400,000. Now, low bidders will 
construct the addition for $279,306. 


The big three. Detroit builders, mulling 
over the reasons, came up with the same 
three which by now are trademarks of the 
new market: return of competitive bidding, 
material price drops (the three main ones 
in Detroit are lumber, sand and gravel, 
and brick), and increased labor productiv- 
ity (Detroit contractors are able to hire 
workers again on a five-day basis instead 
of paying them for an ineffective sixth day) . 


HEAVY BUILDING hits 1-year high 


Private utility companies gave the go ahead 
signal for enough construction in June to 
offset a slight decrease in contracts for 
public works and push the monthly total 
of heavy construction contracts to $239 
million—a seven-year peak. (The May 
total was $213 million; the June, 1948 
figure, $216 million.) Public works con- 
tinued to acount for roughly half the 
heavy construction total. 


HOUSE SALES TIME listed by FHA . 


Ever since the buying public first started 
tightening up its purse strings, every one 
has known that houses whose price tags 
kept to four digits were selling faster than 
those with five-digit prices. Last month 
FHA proved it with a survey of the average 
selling time of the hovsebuilder’s product: 
> Houses under $8,500 sell in 30 days. 

> Houses between $8,500-$12,000—60 days. 
> Those over $12,000—“more than 60.” 
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When it became apparent that New York 
City was embarking on a postwar splurge 
of new office building construction (49 
new buildings have been started or an- 
nounced since the beginning of 1945), 
owners and managers of many an older 
building began to sniff in the air an ap- 
proaching competition for tenants, and to 
look critically at their dingy entrance ways 
and drab interiors. Some saw clearly the 
shape of their task and went to work. One 
of these, Cushman & Wakefield, dug into 
a $2 million project to modernize and re- 
pair the buildings ic controls. 

When the Parents’ Magazine building, 
for instance (shown in before-and-after- 
modernization photos, A, above). needed 
a sand-blasting, a new lobby and a down- 
stairs overhaul, agents Cushman & Wake- 
field put $40,000 of the owner’s money 
into the job. The Parents’ Magazine build- 
ing serves as a good illustration of the 
benefits of modernization because of one 
tangible and immediate reward for the 
landlord: a substantial increase in the rent 
roll. 


$175 million program. Not every city faces 
the competition from new building that 
New York does. But, whether because of 
such competition, or to forestall it, build- 
ing operators are ripping out obsolete 
elevators, snipping off dated ornamental 
bric-a-brac and handing out sizeable re- 
finishing contracts in almost every major 
city in the country. During 1949, U. S. 
building owners and managers will spend 
$175 million on improvements to their 
structures, 


Philadelphia revamp. Philadelphia, where 
no new building has gone up for 15 years, 
is spending $10 million on modernization 
and claims to lead the list. One significant 
Philadelphia project is the 13-story Otis 
building (B) whose lobby, entrance and 
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elevator enclosures were completely mod- 
ernized by its owners (Davill Realty Co.) 
at a cost of $35,000. The owners did not 
raise rents. Said Manager E, G. Crockett: 
“T look upon it as more insurance for the 
future.” 

Another Philadelphia building, the 50- 
year old Crozier building (C) is now being 
air-conditioned and revamped throughout. 
Owners already foresee an annual rent in- 


crease from $44,820 to $105,000. 


Denver rejuvenation. In Denver, where 
obsolescence has progressed at a rapid 
rate, office tenants started moving into 
converted residences and warehouses. 
Building owners promptly inaugurated a 
$5 million modernization program. One of 
the most interesting is the $101,000 reju- 
venation of the 60-year old Ernest & Cran- 
mer building (D). Its owners spent $50,- 
000 for new store fronts, $2,500 for a lobby 
cigar stand, $5,400 for new entrance doors, 
$4,400 for terrazzo flooring and travertine 
marble wainscoting, and $2,000 for lobby 
lighting. The rest went for carpentry and 
plastering. E. & C. owners expect to get 
their money back in ten years. 

The story was the same from Beaumont 
to Boston. Major modernization jobs were 
being done on the 40-year old Davison 
building in Baltimore, the old Foley Bros. 
building in Houston (at a staggering cost 
of $3 million), the 70-year old Commercial 
building in St. Louis, the Southland build- 
ing in Dallas, the Mills building in San 
Francisco. Building Owners everywhere 
are investing heavily in Crockett’s “in- 
surance for the future.” 


ART CRITICS look at housing, toss one 

small bouquet to insurance company 
If there is any one type of building which 
symbolizes the growing American ap- 
proach to residential planning, it is a 
large, multi-unit, garden-type apartment, 
usually established in an outlying city 
belt by a local housing authority or an 
insurance company. More often than not 
it consists only of unimaginative, double- 
or triple-decked row houses bent around 
corners. Design has been given little at- 
tention in the growing approach. 

Many have expressed concern with this, 
and few more strongly than a committee 
of architects of New York City’s Munici- 
pal Art Society which made a tour last 
month through all of the city’s large-scale 
developments—from the Bronx, along the 
East River, to the New York Life’s 3,000- 
unit “Fresh Meadows” in Queens. 


Concern and condemnation. The commit. 
tee, headed by William F. R. Ballard, 
admired the concern with design shown by 
some of the life insurance companies. It 
singled out Fresh Meadows for approval. 
But for FHA-backed projects it had only 
condemnation: “The FHA-guaranteed pro- 
jects suffer from narrow and stereotyped 
controls imposed by the Administrator. 
. In some cases the FHA-insured 
projects represent a quality of conception, 
design and execution shockingly inferior 
to either subsidized projects or private in- 
surance company projects.” 
It was just another voice of protest. 
Enough such voices, however, might one 


day convince FHA that the new approach 
to American residential living must include 
other factors than size. 


QUALITY HOUSE Institute moves to Texas 


To expand its program of “raising the 
standards of design and construction in 
moderate-priced houses,” the Revere Qual- 
ity House Institute (co-sponsored by Re- 
vere Copper & Brass, Inc., and The Forum) 
last month became the Revere Quality 
House Division of the Southwest Research 
Institute in San Antonio, 

Revere plans to study in its new labora- 
tory this year the problem of design in 12 
different localities. 





RENTAL HOUSING YIELDS, despite FHA 


insurance, attract few investors 


FHA’s Title VII yield insurance program, 
through which the government has tried 
to get rental housing built by guaran- 
teeing investors that they will make a 
profit, has not attracted the big insurance 
companies the way FHA had hoped. FHA 
guessed that investors had failed to realize 
just how safe their investment would be. 
Last month it published some figures in- 
tended to show that a Title VII-protected 
investor might “erase from consideration 
the problem of risk to capital.” 

Yield insurance, FHA pointed out, guar- 
antees a 2 per cent annual amortization 
plus a 234 per cent return on the outstand- 
ing investment every year. But investors 
would earn considerably more than the 
minimum guaranteed yield. On the basis 
of rent schedules approved by FHA at the 
time of construction (allowing a 31/4 per 
cent return with a 7 per cent vacancy), the 
investment would produce a return of 5Y, 
per cent, including amortization, during 
the early years of a building’s life, which 
would rise above 36 per cent of outstanding 
investment in the 34th year. FHA offered. 
in its Insured Mortgage Portfolio, a set of 
charts to prove the point. 


Unimpressed investors. But the kind of 
investors whom FHA hoped to interest re- 
mained unimpressed. For one thing, FHA’s 
calculation of gross income seemed to as- 
sume that the present price level (or high- 
er) would continue for the 34 years of the 
project’s life. On the other hand, the level 
operating expenses used in FHA’s estimate 
could probably be accomplished only with 
steadily declining prices—since operating 
costs and taxes usually rise with the years. 


FHA’s well-intentioned yield insurance 
program still seemed unlikely to attract 
any but a very uncommon building cus- 
tomer: an investor daring enough to want 
to own some housing, wealthy enough to 
finance the entire investment, and timid 
enough to prefer complete protection of 
capital to profits higher than the yield of 


government bonds. 


GIANT MORTGAGE DEAL conveys $100 
million of HOLC leans to Brooklyn bank 


The Home Owners Loan Corp., organized 
in 1933 to save the thousands of homes 
about to go under, loaned more than $3 
billion to distressed home owners during 
its three-year lending period. It began its 
liquidation in 1936, as soon as it ceased 
lending. By last May it was more than 90 
per cent liquidated. 


Last month it took a giant step toward 
total liquidation. In a deal involving the 
largest amount of mortgage money ever 
handled in a single transaction, it turned 
over its entire New York State portfolio— 
totalling more than $100 million and cover- 
ing the homes of more than 40 million 
families—to the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, principal mortgagee for Long 
Island’s host of merchant builders. About 
$25 million of the portfolio will be allotted 
to a syndicate of Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations headed by Zebulon V. Woodward. 
executive vice president of the New York 
State Savings and Loan League. 


Everyone pleased. Ali parties were pleased 
with the transaction. HOLC prepared to 
repeat the operation in other states where 
it holds large amounts of home mortgages. 
Dime Savings’ president, George C. John- 
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son, said that bank plans are being made to 
process its new bulk of mortgage accounts, 
with the aid of additional personnel and 
new mechanical devices. 


$500 MILLION FOR FANNY MAY puts 
her back in business 


Fanny May (known more formally as the 
Federal National Mortgage Association), 
had spent all her money. Her entire $1 
billion mortgage purchasing authority was 
gone. 

Builders and mortgage men took the 
news with a jolt» Without Fanny May’s 
secondary market (she can buy up to 50 
per cent of a lender’s portfolio of VA- 
guaranteed and FHA-insured loans) there 
was considerable doubt that mortgage 
money would continue to be available in 
sufficient volume. 

Congress took the news with business- 
like dispatch. It pushed through a stop- 
gap measure dropping another $500 mil- 
lion into Fanny May’s yawning purse. 


VA LOANS REAPPEAR as 4 per cent 
money regains popularity 


The surprising upturn in house starts (see 
page 11) carried a lot of corresponding 
surprises with it. An increase in VA loans 
was one of them. 

At a time when everyone just about 
agreed that the Veterans Home Loan Pro- 
gram was drying up under VA’s refusal to 
look at any mortgage which did not carry 
a 4 per cent interest rate, VA announced 
that its program was 18 per cent higher in 
May than in April. Moreover, straight 
501’s were increasing at a faster rate than 
505-A’s. the combination FHA-VA loan on 
which the first mortgage, insured by FHA, 
carries 414 per cent interest. 

Most finance men were inclined to dis- 
miss the new trend as “seasonal upturn.” 
Some, however, thought they saw signs of 
a return to 4 per cent money. VA had not 
budged from its position: but obviously 
the mortgage lenders had. 


MORTGAGED TV SETS provide house 
builders with new sales stimulus 


Three builders last month came up with 
the same answer to sagging sales: television 
sets included in the packaged mortgage. 
The Edmondale Building Co. of Baltimore 
installed a $349 Crosley set in its $11,950 
house. On Long Island, Drake Homes ad- 
vertised a $17,750 house with the note: “All 
this and television, too.” Another Long 
Island builder, Walter Uhl, installed TV 
sets in his $27,90) houses. 

Other builders watched to see how the 
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buying public would take to television with 
its home mortgages. Said one of Uhl’s 
salesmen: “It is hardly fair yet to say it 
sells any houses; but it definitely is a 
factor of interest.’ 





William Wilson Wurster, dean of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology School of 
Architecture, has been named to fill Maj. 
Gen. U.S. Grant, III’s position as chairman 
of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission in Washington. Grant, chair- 
man since 1942, will retire. 


Brig. Gen. John J. 
O’Brien, in charge of 
all Army real estate 
during the war, last 
month became presi- 
dent and_ general 
manager of leading 
prefab Gunnison 
Homes, Inc., of New 

Harris & Ewing Albany, Ind. The 
company’s founder and retiring president, 
Foster Gunnison, moved up to chairman of 
the board of directors. 


Ralph Walker, recently-elected president of 
the American Institute of Architects, last 
month won another election, this time to 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 


Joseph Hudnut, dean of the Graduate School 
of Design at Harvard University, received 
the degree of doctor of fine arts from the 
University of Michigan last rionth. 






REALTORS ACQUITTED of price-fixi 


charge 


Twice the Department of Justice has at- 
tempted to nail the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards on a charge of 
violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, be- 
cause it fixes brokerage fees through its 
local and national groups. A year ago 
NAREB was vindicated in a criminal 
court of such a charge. 

Last month the realtors achieved their 
second victory, this time in a civil action. 
Federal Judge Alexander Holtzoff, dismiss- 
ing a suit againt NAREB and the Wash- 
ington Real Estate Board, said that agree- 
ment upon brokerage commissions (5 per 
cent in this case) is vastly different from 
illegal price fixing on commodities, and 
similar to the right of labor unions to 
establish wages. Moreover, such commis- 
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BRAB GETS $25,000 and gets going on 


building research 


The Building Research Advisory Board, 
established last spring and hailed by both 
government and industry, chalked up three 
distinct successes last month. It got enough 
in contributions from private industry 
($25,000) to keep it going for the first 
year, it hired the University of Illinois’ 
William Scheick as its first executive di- 
rector, and it completed its first job, 
Director Scheick, who has been coord- 
inator of Illinois U’s Small Homes Council 
since its establishment in 1944, will head 
a board of 28 government, educational 
and independent research agencies in lay- 
ing the groundwork for BRAB’s program. 


Double duty. BRAB’s first job, an investi- 
gation for HHFAdministrator Raymond 
Foley into the obstacles impeding modu- 
lar coordination, unearthed a general con- 
fusion on the subject which, if corrected, 
might bring the modular system into wider 
use. This function of BRAB (focusing at- 
tention on subjects in need of research; it 
does no actual research itself) is only one 
of its major duties. The other: coordina- 
tion of all the housing research conducted 
in some 2,000 laboratories throughout the 
U. S. BRAB last month showed the real 
need for such coordination. It discovered 
that six different universities are doing 
research on the heat pump, each of them 
probably unfamiliar with the work the 
others are doing. 
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sion agreement, the court ruled, is actual- 
ly “in the public interest.” 


RELAXED RENT CONTROLS permit in- 
creases to cover maintenance 
As the rash of rent decontrol broke out 
over the country (Texas followed Nebraska 
in lifting state controls; 76 cities decon- 
trolled themselves), Housing Expediter 
Tighe Woods took a second look at the 
regulations concerning rent increases for 
federally controlled landlords who have 
made capital improvements to their apart- 
ments. He decided that that section could 
stand a little more liberalizing. 

From now on, many items formerly re- 
garded as ordinary maintenance (a roof 
repair job, for instance) will be ground 
for rent increases. So will the higher costs 
of equipment replacement and the material 
and labor required for maintenance. 
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ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS .« 





Write for Engineering 
and Application Data 


This free book gives detailed 
information on engineering and 
erecting buildings using Alcoa 
Industrial Roofing and Siding. 
Call your nearby Alcoa Sales 
Office or write, ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1866-H Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 






Here is the answer to the need for long-lasting 
roofing and siding that can be erected quickly 
and at low cost. . . thick, strong Alcoa Industrial 
Roofing and Siding. 

Compare costs with other building materials of 
comparable quality. Low in first cost, it slashes 
erection costs, too. Properly engineered and in- 
stalled it does not require painting or expensive 
maintenance; will give years of trouble free service. 

Alcoa Industrial Roofing and Siding is made of 
an Alcoa Alloy that is unexcelled in resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion by any aluminum alloy 
now made. It withstands smoke and common in- 
dustrial fumes. It can’t rust-streak, rot, warp or 
shatter. It provides a maximum of attractive 
appearance and long life at minimum cost. 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS + FABRICATED PRODUCTS + FASTENERS - FO - 





Here are the Details 


THICKNESS: .032 inches. 

LENGTHS: 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 feet. 
WIDTHS: Roofing sheet, 35 inches. Siding 
sheet, 33% inches; coverage 32 inches. 
CORRUGATIONS : % inch deep. 2.67 inches, 


crown to crown. 


Load-Carrying Capacity 


UNIFORM LOAD 


PURLIN CLEAR p. s. f. 
SPACING SPAN (Safety Factor; 2) 
6'6" 76" 29 
6'0" 70" 35 
5'6" 64" 41 
50" 58” 50 
4'6" 52" 63 
4'0" 46" 80 





INGOT . SHEET & PLATE ~ SHAPES, ROLLED & EXTRUDED . WIRE ~ ROD - BAR ~ TUBING ~ PIPE ~ SAND, DIE& PERMANENT MOLD CASTINGS - FORGINGS ~ IMPACT EXTRUSIONS 


ALUMINUM PIGMENTS ~ MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
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QUALITY FEATURES 


a INVISIBLE PROTECTION. Double- 
walled door and drawer fronts enam- 
eled inside for extra protection against 
rust! Heavyinsulation eliminates rattles 


DRAWER SLIDE. Exclusive Geneva de 
sign. Heavy steel channels prevent 
warping, sticking. Roller type interlock 
ing slides. Long-lasting nylon rollers 


SUPER FINISH. Cabinets Bonderized, 

aa followed by rust-inhibiting primer, fin- 

: ished with a heavy coat of chip-proof 
easy-to-clean, baked-on enamel 


GENEVA MODERN KITCHENS, Geneva, Illinois 
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KUDOS 
Forum: 

Just a note to let you know what we 
think of the May Forum. After I had read 
the account of “Two Office Building—The 
Prudential Building and the General Petro- 
leum Building,” I put it on the must read- 
ing for our entire office. 

This has given us concrete facts on new 
office building construction that we have 
not been able to obtain in the past, not 
only as to cost and materials, but also some 
changes in design. We feel that the infor- 
mation included in this article will be of 
great value to our office in coming to a 
determination as to when we build our 
next office building, and how. . . . 

Greorce A. KUHN 
Klein & Kuhn, Real Estate Mgmt. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


BIGGEST PICTURE WINDOW 


Forum: 


Could it not |. ve been that more im- 
portant than the factors you mention for 
the north-south orientation of United Na- 
tion’s Secretariat (Forum, Jan. ’49) was 
the esthetic one? The dominant features 
of the southern view from “the World’s 
most enormous windows” would have been 
the four giant chimneys of the nearby N. Y. 
Steam Corp. plant, which for many years 
will belch black smoke toward the big 
white marble slab. To the north there is a 
Chinese wall of big apartment houses. 
Surely, Wallace Harrison and his distin- 
guished associates would not have been 
guilty of the all-too-common error of pro- 
viding a “picture” window without the pic- 


ture. . 
Jutian H, SALOMON 


Camp Consultant & Planner 
Suffern, N. Y. 


AUTOS & HOUSES 
Forum: 

I’ve been reading the $814 Million Bust 
(Forum, Apr. ’49). I sometimes wonder 
at your championing mass production of 
homes to such an extent as you do. 

I really like you and the stories make 
good reading, but aren’t you a bit naive 
about the whole thing? Of course costs 
can be reduced by mass production, but 
mass production is no panacea. 

Sure you can do it like an automobile. 
But did you ever stop to think that an 
auto is a pretty tinny thing and only good 
for a little while? A house has to be better 
built by far and have more equipment, yet 
a car costs a good deal more per cubic 
foot than a house! 

If mass production would do it, trailers 
would be cheaper, too. Here again they 
cost more per cubic foot than a house, and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE NEW Fuel SAM 


COMFORT 


THE new Honeywell Comfort Chronotherm is not just a 


thermostat. Of course it is the finest, most accurate and 
most sensitive thermostat ever conceived, but in 
addition it is a real fuel saver, 24 hours a day. Equipped with 
a Telechron clock, this amazing Chronotherm automatically 
lowers the room temperature to a fuel saving level at night, 
. and automatically returns it in the morning—at any 
4 hours selected. Recommend and specify Chronotherm on 
every job. Assure your clients of complete automatic 
heating satisfaction. They will not only have the finest in 
thermostats but will save fuel and gain untold convenience as 


well. And remember, Chronotherm will pay for itself 


in fuel savings. 





The new Plug-in Chronotherm is 
designed to replace all manual 


mt who Ae ee!) lCUme LC US 
thermostats. All the advantages of v v 
the regular Chronotherm. Anyone h h 
can install it in a few minutes. 
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FEATURES THAT 


YOU 
HEL WATER HEATERS — 


weee eeee 








Homeowners need lots of hot water at an econom- 
ical cost—that’s why a KOVEN Electric or Gas 
Water Heater is the most efficient unit to recom- 
mend and install. Completely automatic, clean, 
dependable, silent and safe! Available in models 


and sizes for every requirement. 


Liberal 10-year guarantee on pure copper or 
extra-heavy copper-bearing steel tanks when 


ordered with cathodic protection. 


SELL MORE 








L.O. KOVEN & BRO., Inc. 


154 OGDEN AVE 
Plants 


Jersey City, N. J 
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they will depreciate to a permeable talus 
heap in 15 years. 

The main secret of Bill Levitt’s success 
is not so much mass production as it is 
subletting of labor reduced to a science, 
and even at that I think I could take one 
smart Swede, two comic opera Italians, a 
Cockney bricklayer, a bog-trotting plas- 
terer, a down-East Yankee and his adoles- 
cent son—good fellows all—and a good, 
flat, sandy field, and build Levitt’s house 
almost as cheap as he does himself. 

Probably he’d agree with me that what 
Levitt has accomplished is the ability to do 
a thousand houses just as cheap per house 
as one small builder could build it individu- 
ally. He takes what savings he can get by 
pre-cutting and prefabrication and mass 
purchasing, but retains the benefits of the 
small operator by subletting labor, so his 
labor costs do not more than offset his sav- 
ings by mass purchasing. 

I'm about as familiar with Levitt’s 
methods as an ecdysiast on a flying trapeze, 
but that’s the way it looks from here. 

Anyway, it’s always well to bear in mind 
that if houses were built like automobiles. 
they’d cost a lot more than they do now. 

It can’t be so. Or can it? 

Roya Barry WILLs, Architect 
Boston, Mass. 


@ No need for Reader Wills to be unfamiliar 
with Levitt’s methods. Forum’s April issue 
detailed Levitt’s success (p. 84), as well as 
Byrne’s “bust” (p. 143), showed that much of 
Levitt’s success stems from his subcontracting 
operation. Forum is for cheaper automobiles, 
too.—Eb. 


OPEN-END MORTGAGE 
Forum: 


The June issue contains an article on 
the “open-end” mortgage. You are to be 
congratulated for a valuable contribution 
toward the solution of a problem in financ- 
ing small homes. 

Our office represents several Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations. I have 
been*quietly endeavoring to foster the nec- 
essary legislation. 

As I have quite a bit of what might 
be called educational work in the next 
few weeks, I am inclined to use as part 
of my portfolio a reproduction of the 


article. Burton C. MEIGHAN 


Counselor at Law 
New York, N. Y. 
Forum: 

I was much interested in the article en- 
titled “The Open-End Mortgage.” 

When our Association printed a new 
trust deed form in May 1940, the follow- 
ing was among the agreements: “That the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HOW FORTUNE SELLS 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


It happened on page 118 in August, 
1948. A manufacturer of facing tiles 
used a four-color page in FORTUNE, 
and in October inquiries were ‘“‘still 
averaging 18-25 per day.” 


*Some of the companies who re- 
sponded to the advertisement in 
FORTUNE were Gillette, Ford, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Dow 
Chemical, Illinois Society of 
Architects, Eastman Kodak, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine, Shell 
Oil, Squibb Sons, Republic 
Aircraft and Phillips Petroleum,” 
the report reads. “And there were 
letters from architects and gen- 
eral contractors from all over the 
country, three libraries, and many 
from the advertiser’s own dealers, 
each of whom forwarded requests 
from 15 to 20 people.” 


In addition, this advertiser reinforced 
its FORTUNE campaign with direct 
mailings of FORTUNE’s merchandis- 
ing folders, and is “‘tremendously 
pleased with the response from top 
management men.” 


WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


It happened on page 160 in Septem- 
ber, and on four other half-pages 
this year. A company advertising a 
field warehouse receipt service re- 

rted that it was “particularly 
impressed by the character of our 
inquiries which have opened up sales 
communication for us to a sizeable 
list of firms rated as triple A by Dun 
& Bradstreet.” 


“Our experience with FORTUNE 
thus far gives us the impression 
that it delivers a message from the 
management of your advertisers to 
the buying executives of U.S. In- 
dustry in a direct and influential 
way.” 


It happens on every page, every 
month that advertisers in FORTUNE 
are “impressed by the character” 
and “‘amazed by the quality” of the 
market they reach, and no wonder: 
a survey just completed reveals that 
84.2% of FORTUNE’s quarter-million 
subscribersare e in business and 
industry, over one-third of them in the 
management of concerns with an. 
sales volume of $5 million or more. 


FORTUNE 


The Magazine of Managerial Leadership 
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| brook Homes Project. 






@ 200 Mueller Climatrol 
Type SHP Gas-Fired Win- 
ter Air Conditioners are 
being installed by the 
Schroedel Construction 
Company in the Francis 
J. Schroedel, Inc. Esta- 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











ompact Design for 
Closet Installation 


The new Type 110 gas- 
fired winter air condi- 
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e There’s no need to make special space provisions 
for heating apartments or low-cost homes. Just 
specify a compact Mueller Climatrol system. Install 
it in a utility room, closet, kitchen, or basement — 
and count on it delivering top comfort with mini- 


mum fuel costs for years of dependable service. 


That’s the pattern followed so successfully in the 
Francis J. Schroedel, Inc. Estabrook Homes. The 
modern construction methods on this project called 


for closet installations of 200 individual heating 






FOR GAS 





trol 
tuel-thrifty Fumaces 


designed to meet your housing-project 
needs, for compact closet installations 


Mueller Clima 





tioner is ideal for low- 
cost housing and indi- 
vidually-heated apart- 
ments. Available in 
60,000 and 80,000 Bru 
input rating capacities ; 
white or green color. 






ecare 


units. A Mueller Climatrol “high-boy” gas-fired 
winter air-conditioner filled the bill perfectly. 


On your future jobs — whether it’s a single low- 
cost Cape Cod bungalow, or a large multi-unit 
family project — simplify your heating problem 
and guarantee satisfactory results — simply specify 
Mueller Climatrol heating. The line is complete — 
for any need, with any fuel — and backed by 
Mueller’s 92 years of specialized experience. Write 
for details. L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, 
2001 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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Today's lowest price 
long-lasting floor 
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parties of the first part will keep the 
said premises in as good order and con- 
dition as they now are and will not 
commit nor permit any waste of said 
premises, reasonable wear and tear ex- 
cepted, and upon their failure to do so, 
the Association shall have the right and 
option either to foreclose under this deed 
or to make reasonable and necessary re- 
pairs to same, the amount spent thereon 
for repairs, however, not to exceed 20 per 
cent of the original amount of this loan 
and the sum so spent with interest thereon 
shall become a debt secured by the lien of 
this deed; said amount so spent with 
cumulative interest thereon shall be paid 
by extension of the monthly payments 
provided for in this deed until the full 
amount spent under this paragraph with 
interest be repaid to the Association.” 

You will note that the borrower has 
the advantage of waiting until the ori- 
ginal amount of the loan is paid before 
starting to pay for the repairs; usually the 
borrower elects to add the interest on the 
additional advance to his regular monthly 
payment so that at the end of payments on 
the original loan the indebtedness is ex- 
actly the amount of the advance. 

Our Lawyer advised us to leave the 
option to repair with the lender on the 
basis of restoring his own security. The 
limitation to 20 per cent of the original 
amount of the loan, we think fortifies the 
conception of maintenance rather than a 
transaction beyond the scope of the ori- 
ginal contract. 

The maintenance clause appeals to the 
imagination of the new borrower and 
wins the full apreciation of the one who 
has made use of its provisions. It is a 
boon to lender and borrower. 

OweN R. EAstey 

Executive V. P, & Treasurer 

Mutual Building & Loan Assn., Inc. 
Martinsville, Va. 


VENTS 


Forum: 


. There is one new idea in modern 
window construction that has received too 
little editorial comment compared with its 
very decided desirability to the home owner, 
that is louver ventilation. After over two 
years in a house where all glass is fixed 
and ventilation is 100 per cent through 
louvers, I cannot say too much to express 
my enthusiasm for this feature. .. . 

The editor who champions the cause of 
louver ventilation will someday be looked 
upon as a farsighted prophet of a new con- 
struction feature that will be used exten- 


sively. 
y NorMAN DENO 


Kreicker & Meloan, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
(Continued on page 30) 














hour after hour 
day and night 


BUSY DOORS 
NEED McKINNEY 


OILITE 


BUTT HINGES 


' 
| 


*OILITE is a bronze 
metal with ability to 
hold about one-third of 
its volume in free lubri- 
cant. Its application to 
butt hinges was devel- 
oped by McKinney in 
1938, after exhaustive 
tests and research. 


SOLID METAL to 
protect exposed sur- 
face and drive lubri- 
cant to bearing sur- 
faces. 


Doors that are subjected to constant opening 
and shutting need the continuous self-lubrica- 
tion provided by McKinney OILITE Butt 
Hinges. 


They swing easily on a slick, smooth film of 
lubricant automatically supplied by the bear- 
ing itself*—and only to the bearing surfaces. 
Quiet operating, trouble-free, and wear resist- 
ing, McKinney OILITE Butt Hinges assure 
extra long door life and service. They come in 
all sizes and finishes . . . all sizes are equipped 
with two or more OILITE bearings to carry 
the vertical load. 


Ideal for doors exposed to exterior weather 
conditions or moisture because McKinney 
OILITE bearings will not rust. 

Specify McKinney OILITE Butt Hinges for 
office buildings, schools, hotels, hospitals and 
homes. 


Details of McKinney Oilite Butt Hinges are 
shown in Section 17-b-8 of Sweet’s Architec- 
tural File. 


McKinney Butt Hinges with OILITE bear- 
ings have been approved for use on 
Veterans Administration Hospitals and 
Buildings by the Veterans Administra- 
tion and by The Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army. 


McKIN NEY 
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heer Beauty AND 
Strict Utility 

















INTERIORS FOR 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


WALLS FOR 
GENERAL OFFICES 


At Nash-Kelvinator, HAUSERMAN MOVABLE 
STEEL INTERIORS provide beautiful, distinctive 
executive suites that are more soundproof than 
conventional tile and plaster construction. Bright and 
cheerful general offices of Hauserman Movable Steel Walls and 
Railings help to promote efficiency and employee morale. 
And in the plant areas, Hauserman Movable Steel Walls 
control traffic, drafts and dust and isolate test rooms 

and supervisory personnel. 

These Hauserman products assure efficient utilization of all floor 
areas for the life of the building. All Hauserman Steel Walls 
are quickly and easily moved whenever new floor layouts 

will promote operational efficiencies . . . often 

in a matter of hours. And whenever Hauserman products 

are moved, all units are completely re-used. 

There are many reasons why Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors 
are used in the smaller as well as the larger buildings 

in America. Among these advantages are: Rock-bottom 
Maintenance Costs—60 Beautiful Colors and Authentic Wood 
Grain Reproductions—Rigid Construction—Earlier Occupancy 
—Incombustible Materials— Ease of Adding Wires 

and Outlets—Ease of Servicing Utilities — Excellent Sound 
Control—Easy to Move. 


Let us help you with your interior wall and ceiling problems. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
6714 GRANT AVENUE e CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities—See Phone Book 


LZ AUSERMAN 


= MOVABLE STEEL INTERIORS 


WALLS * WAINSCOT « RAILINGS 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS * COMPLETE ACCESSORIES 


For every. commercial, industrial and institutional need 
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ENCLOSURES FOR 
MANUFACTURING AREAS 


Re we 


PARTITIONS FOR - 
SHIPPING ROOMS | 


BEGG | Get re 


Specialists in Service —We assume undivided responsibility 
for complete interiors . . . shop drawings, building measurements 
and installation. We supply all products complete with hardware, 
wiring raceways and accessories. Our experienced erection crews 


cre on call for alterations and additions. Our 
engineers are always at your service. 

FREE CATALOG TO HELP YOU PLAN 
You'll find Movable Steel Interiors to meet your 


exact requirements in Hauserman Catalog 49. 
Write for it on your business letterhead today, 
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THE RUSCO PRIME WINDOW 


VERTICAL SLIDE 
lete, ready-to-install 
window unit ever offered 


Glass and screen panels ...weather stripping . . . 
wood surround... all in one factory-assembled unit 


The Rusco Prime Window represents an adaptation of 
the basic engineering principles that have made Rusco 
all-metal, self-storing combination windows today’s most 
widely accepted unit of its kind. 


The Rusco Prime Window is a trim appearing, efficient 
unit that is extremely practical, durable and trouble-free 
-.. Simple to install .. . reduces field costs ... and provides 
for year ’round protection, comfort and convenience. 


ALL WORKING PARTS OF HOT-DIPPED GALVANIZED STEEL— 

bonderized, treated with zinc chromate and finished with 

baked-on outdoor enamel. Requires no field painting . . . 

SY J ies ti - ALL INSTALLATION MEMBERS OF 
4 







7 TOXIC-TREATED WOOD... WATER- 
PROOF FELT WEATHER STRIPPING 
J ASSURES WEATHER-TIGHT CLOSURE— 
EASE OF OPERATION—NO RATTLING 
- +» SIMPLE INSTALLATION CUTS FIELD 
COSTS—-Simply insert wood surround 
i? into window opening and nail in 
place. Glass and screen panels may 
be inserted when desired... 








LOCKS IN VENTILATING 
POSITIONS 








SEND COUPON ctormation ond Specttcations 
THE F.C. RUSSELL CO. 


Department 7-AF89 Cleveland 1, Ohio 





-Errens 


i THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 

§ Dept. 7-AF89, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

. Gentlemen: Please send me catalog of informative data and specifications on 
ug Rusco Prime Windows 

: (Please check) fam ...... Architect on anes Building Contractor 

. eetees Building Supply Dealer 

. De ee oe ecececcccceses 
. Td Ss a a ee 
: Ne cepacceces 
1 DUPER dhokkhs Seetetes cadheneesecsescd | STATE 


Openings for Distributors are Available in Select Territories 
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BACKED BY 12 YEARS OF FIELD EXPERIENCE 


NO WEIGHTS, BALANCES OR CORDS ...SLIDES FREELY... 
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FSLIC & FDIC 


Forum: 


I notice in your June issue (p. 16) an 
article about savings and loan associations 
beating the banks. You say “the Federal 
Government stands back of every $5,000 
worth of shares.” I think if you will check 
this statement you will find that the Fed- 
eral Government does not stand back of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. or the 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 
These corporations stand on their own feet 
and have a rather small amount of reserve 
to cover the amount of that insurance. I 
think you will find, however, that the gov- 
ernment does not either directly or in- 
directly guarantee the savings and loan 
shares. If I am in error please correct me. 

W. W. Gasser 
President Gary National Bank 
Gary, Ind. 


@ Reader Gasser is correct, but so is Forum. 
True, the Federal Government does not di- 
rectly garantee the insurance reserves of 
FDIC or FSLIC. However it does stand be- 
hind FDIC; the Treasury has the power to 
purchase bonds issued by FDIC which, in an 
emergency, could be used to bolster FDIC’s 
insurance program. Similiar legislation, en- 
dorsed by the President and now pending in 
Congress, would give the Treasury power to 
purchase up to $750 million of FSLIC bonds. 
And, even now, RFC has the power to buy 


FSLIC bonds.—Eb. 


TOPSY TURVY 


Forum: 

Will you please tell me why in the May 
issue page 103-104 is bound in bottom side 
up? 

Ordinarily I would not ask this question 
but would assume it was an accident; but 
you people do so many peculiar things I 
am wondering if you had some particular 
purpose in mind, 

S. Winturop St, Crair, Architect 
Sturgis Associates, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


@ Forum was not attempting anything as 
“peculiar” as a magazine with alternate pages 
upside down so that it might be read simul- 
taneously by two people on opposite sides of 
the table. Quite by accident, the bindery 
placed a two-page color insert bottom side up 
in Reader St. Clair’s May copy.—Eb. 


2 PER CENT MONEY 


Forum: 


A word of praise on your May Forum 
with the article on Lustron Houses, which 
I have read three times. The one article 
is worth my subscirption price. 

Lustron has the answer to our housing 
problem, but I question the price range 
they have entered as being the one for 
its most rapid development. . 


(Continued on page 34) 











DUNBAR 


fe Me 





Cabinet pieces of unusual artistry graced 
with authentic Chinese hardware. 





Send 25 cents for 28-page profusely illustrated 
booklet packed with Modern decorating ideas. 


DUNBAR FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO. + BERNE, INDIANA 


CHICAGO: 1638 Merchandise Mart 
BOSTON: 203 Clarendon Street 
KANSAS CITY: 608 Merchandise Mart 
NEW YORK: 227 East 56 Street 
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The RUBEROID co. 


built-up roofings 


DON’T 
WASTE 
THE 
ROOF! 





High above busy streets a new world’s a-growing! 

Garden roofs are blooming on apartment houses and hotels! 

Recreational areas are blossoming out atop schools, hospitals, office buildings. 
Loading and storing facilities are sprouting over factories and warehouses! 


The possibilities for putting idle roof areas to good, profitable use are 
unlimited ...and Ruberoid’s experience can be of invaluable aid. 
Ruberoid specifications ... reflecting bold imagination and 

sound engineering . .. have been proved in actual 

construction and use. Why not ask our nearest sales 

office for these specifications ...or consult 
your Ruberoid Approved Roofer? 





TIME AND SPACE TO RELAX ——-———> 
Recreational areas like these on 
hospitals, schools, office buildings 
provide health centers that pay off 

in happier, better citizens! 


Building Materials for Industry, Home and Farm @ Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
RE ee eee eee 


Ruberoid makes every type of built-up roof... SALES OFFICES: 


smooth-surfaced asbestos,-coal tar pitch with gravel BALTIMORE, MD. 


The right roof or slag surfacing, or smooth or gravel-and-slag sur- CHICAGO, ILL. 
faced asphalt . . . in specifications to meet any need. DALLAS, TEX. 

for any job — Ruberoid Approved Roofers are not prejudiced in ERIE, PENN. 

from ONE source! favor of any one type. You are assured of one source soodiainen unas, 
for all materials ...centralized responsibility ... MOBILE, ALA. 
smoother operation . . . uniform quality! NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WATER 
COOLERS 


@ Men who design, 
equip, own and 
occupy commercial 
and industrial build- 
ings appreciate the 
importance of pro- 
viding cool drinking water. Fedders-built Electric Water 
Coolers have a background of satisfactory operation in 
every climate in every part of the world. 





Complete Line of Popular 
BOTTLE AND PRESSURE MODELS 


*% 


Fedders cabinets are finished in metallic 
gray. They occupy floor space less than 16” 
square. Fedders construction using Monel, 
Everdur and hot tin-alloy dipped copper 
water lines and tank meets sanitary codes. 

Tested and rated in ac- 
cordance with all require- 
ments of U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, CS 127-45. Ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and Canadian 
Standards Association. 
Meets requirements of 
National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association and 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Nationally distributed... 
‘write for full information. 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN 


CORPORATION 
Dept. AF-WCl BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 




















A Great Name Since 1896 


fedders 
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The lowest income group can be housed 
Capital is wary in 
ten 


by private capital. 
view of its past years experience. 
Rent control, while necessary, has thinned 
for all time tenant house renting business 
unless offered special guarantees. 

If the Government will loan for this 
purpose at 2 per cent and pass a law 
making the income therefrom tax exempt 
for a period of 15 years on houses renting 
than amounts, 
capital will do the job rapidly. .. . 

There has not been a new house built 


for rent in my city (pop. 7,500) for eight 


or ten years. .. ; 
’ Harry W. Bryan 
Bryan Abstract Co. 
Van Buren, Ark. 


for less certain private 


HARDLY CRICKET 


Forum: 


While I have for many’s the long year 
had for the reading matter in the Forum 
a reverence verging on the superstitious, 
I regret to state that the June seventh 
issue of the Weekly Bulletin of the Michi- 
gan Society of Architects makes you look 
pretty bad, in the department of rich, 
beautiful prose. 

Well, in the Bulletin there is a story 
about the opening of the New Stouffer 
Restaurant designed by C. 
Howard Crane & Associates. Hold on to 
your Eames chair and listen to this: 


in Detroit. 


‘Revolving doors, set in stainless steel 
the black 
floored lobby. The visitor is at once aware 


frames, lead into terrazzo- 
of a warmth of rich and gracious elegance 
as his eye surveys the interior. There is 
a sudden sense of expectation, as though 
one were about to be participant in a great 
event—as waiting in line to be presented 
at Court, or filing into the grandstand at 
the English Derby.’ 

After a brief and stupefied interval I 
began to worry about this. It seems to me, 
old boy, that this is hardly cricket. I 
file into a restaurant, intent on snatching 
a portion of the deep-dish apple pie and 
a cuppacawfee, and what comes over me? 
A feeling that I am about to be presented 





at Court, or file into the grandstand at the 
English Derby. A thing like this could up- 
set me for a week. You know me; I am 
just a bundle of nerves anyway. . 

It would do me no particular good if, 
intent on_a nourishment, I got the feel- 
ing that I was about to witness the run- 
ning of the Derby. I am looking for a 
waitress; not the $2 window. . . . I do not 
go into restaurants to be reminded of facts 
like this... . 

I designed a restaurant myself, here 
in Grand Rapids, last year, and it seems 





(Continued on page 38) 
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FOR A SINGLE 
SHIPPING CHARGE 


The complete, all-in-one-charge 
facilities of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
include pick-up and delivery in 
all cities and principal towns, 
receipt at both ends, liberal val- 
vation allowance, one-carrier re- 
sponsibility all the way. Here’s 
everything you need for busi- 
ness-like, truly economical ship- 
ping, whether you’re the sender 
or the receiver. And RAILWAY 
EXPRESS offers the widest scope 
as to contents, weight, size and 
shape of shipments. 

Anything, anywhere —by fast, 
dependable rail or air service — 


that’s RAILWAY EXPRESS! 





Part of the American scene! Where- 
ever you live, Railway Express 
means efficient, courteous shipping. 
The men and women of this American 
way business are your neighbors, 
friends — and customers, too! 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 

















Now at low cost you can get durable Colored 


Typical automobile showroom floor of 





; Colorundum provides fine car setting. 
alks — 


| 
| Concrete Floors and Colored Sidew 


Indoors and outdoors on new work 
| or when replacing old floors 

















Colorundum Black non-glare sidewalks 
heighten beauty of Art Gallery facade. 





Ss 


For colored concrete floors and colored sidewalks 
use Colorundum. For hotels, stores, hospitals, 
rvice stations and factories you get bright, colorful 
floors with an armor plate surface. Colorundum is a dry 
powder floated and trowelled into the floor topping. It is 
composed of powerful coloring agents, fused aggregates, 
water-proofing and hardening elements and cementitious 
binders. The colorful non-slip, dense surface is an ideal floor- 
ing for indoors or outdoors . . .on new work or when replacing 
old floors. Write for further information. 








FOR COLORED CONCRETE FLOORS & SIDEWALKS 


manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
10th STREET & 44th AVENUE « LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
HOUSTON « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO 
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This Moultile floor makes a dramatic entrance at Radio Station 


KWK, St. Louis, Mo. RUSSELL, CROWELL, 


SCHWARZ, Architects 


DESIGN YOUR FLOORS 
FOR DRAMATIC INTEREST 


starring Moultile 


MULLGRADT & 


Here's freedom to design as you please! Here's a floor 
material that gives unfettered scope to your creative imagi- 
nation. Laid tile by tile, Moultile enables you to employ 
ail kinds of special patterns without resorting to costly 
special fabrication. 


And the colors! Cool greens, 
stirring reds, satiny black . . 
all available with Thos. 
distinct veining. 


clear blues, rich browns, 
. all deep-toned and true .. . 
Moulding’s characteristic crisp, 


What you gain in floor beauty you also keep in Moultile’s 
lasting durability. There's a toughness to Moultile that 
takes year after year of hard wear without visible effect. 
Moultile has ample firmness to resist indentation and 
strength to withstand subfloor vibration. Yet it is pleasantly 
buoyant underfoot, quiet and non-slippery. With all its 
virtues, the low cost of Moultile will come as a pleasant 
surprise to you . . . and to your clients. Write today for 
new color chart to: THOS. MOULDING FLooR Mrkc. Co., 
165 W. Wacker Drive, Dept. AF-8, Chicago 1, IIl. 








THOS. MOULDING. 
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to be making large sums of money. I 
cannot understand this, as when you go 
into Holly House (that’s the name of it), 


you merely get a feeling that you are 


about to get something to eat. I can’t 
imagine what I was thinking of, being so 
humdrum. 


ALLEN 
Architect 


ROGER 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 


PAT ON THE HEAD 


Forum: 


L graduated from Kirksville in 1946 and 
am interested in manipulation including 
cranial osteopathy 


[ would like to know more about the 


situation described . . . in the Forum. 
Epna M. ScHoenex, D. O. 
Dade City. Fla. 

e We would, too.—Eb. 

TEAM WORK 

Forum: 


With reference to the April issue devoted 
to the work of the “Architect and Builder 
Teams” . . . I noted with deep interest the 
several projects illustrated. 

As past president of the N. J. Chapter of 
the A.LA,. and the N. J. Society of Archi- 
tects and the present president of the N. J. 
State Board of Architects, | am probably 
taking my life in my hands in saying any- 
thing complimentary about close coopera- 
tion between the architect and the develop- 
ment builder covering large-scale operations 

. (But) I feel sure these teams working 
closely together with the technicians and 
land planners of the FHA, together with a 
close study of the needs of the localities in 
which they are active, will continue to 
produce housing for the large mass of 
American people who will not build an 
individual house but want to buy a “ 
age” job, 
of time. 


pack. 
for a price determined ahead 


Your April issue has forcibly brought 
out the fact that the small house (For 
Sale) is not the problem of the architect 
alone but is the joint problem of the 
“Architect and Builder” team, because 
only in mass production of this type of 
commodity can the price be brought within 
the means of the average buyer, and neigh- 
borhoods developed on a pattern that will 
guarantee value over a long period of time. 

New J. Convery 
Architect 
Newark, N. J. 


ERRATA: 


@ Construction photographs of the ALCOA 


administration building presented in the June 


Forum were taken by Alice Cook.—Eb. 
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ADVERTISED 


LIFE 


.. Means news 
of famous 
products to 


26,000,000 


LIFE readers 
each week 

















that’s second fo none! 
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Another reason why it pays to specify or buy 


 American-Standard Heating Equipment and 
Plumbing Fixtures 


@ More American homes have heating and plumbing by ENT 
American-Standard than by any other single company. And BEAUTY TREATM i 
our big advertising program in leading national magazines us look . - “Standard Plumbing 











4 = t juxurio' J Bath, ¢ 
is creating a still greater demand. aoe ye beat Lg m “% ee i 
. e ul 
When you recommend American-Standard products for Here XO" goxBuRY Lavatory, onique MADENTA Dente 
the homes you're designing . . . or install them in the homes SrECE “Water Closet, and 


you are building or modernizing, you can be sure of client 
approval and lasting customer satisfaction. For no heating 
equipment and plumbing fixtures are better made . . . none 
are more favorably known. 

And, remember, the American-Standard line covers prod- 
ucts for every type of installation .. . for any size budget. 
Your Heating and Plumbing Contractor will be glad to give 
you details. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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NEW 10” CEILING ILGETTE 
RITCHEN VENTILATOR 


‘4 icF Extra Quiet! 


: Extra Powerful! 





14 DISTINGUISHED FEATURES—here is the finest ceiling-type 
kitchen ventilator you have ever seen or heard! It’s easy to in- 
stall. It’s automatic in operation. It’s simple to clean (grille, 
motor and fan unit just lifts off). It has large Cfm capacity com- 
bined with super-quiet operation. It has a new hinged grille, 
motor and fan assembly (easily removed and replaced for clean- 
ing) with built-in electrical plug which automatically breaks 
circuit when unit is removed. It has an insulated outer door 
with new spring booster control. This is just PART of the story 
—call nearby Branch Office (consult classified directory) or 
send coupon for complete details! 


HURRY! GET FREE 
NEW BULLETIN! 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 
2899 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 


[J Rush Bulletin No. 523 on new 10” Ceiling ligette Kitchen Ventilator. 


Firm N 





individual 





Addr 





City 
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NEW JERSEY NURSING SCHOOL AND RESIDENCE 
combines efficient training with livability 


The Nurses’ Training School and Residence for East Orange 
General Hospital in New Jersey provides such attractive hous. 
ing and study areas that it will undoubtedly do its bit towards 
ending the nurse shortage. The three wings of the building 





Ostergaard 
-dormitory, recreation center and classrooms—are laid out 
in the form of a U, to avoid customary overcrowding of a 
single entrance hall. Each of the three residence floors boasts 
its own screened porch, lounge, kitchenette, single and double 
bedrooms with built-in storage units. The partially-covered 
roof terrace can be used for sun bathing and also for an open- 
air living room on warm evenings. The large recreation room 
or “commons” serves as a link between the residence and the 
one-story classroom building. The south wall of this room is 
glass, opening out on a central landscaped patio. Private 
reading and writing alcoves adjoin this area, partially cut off 
from it by the large fireplace. The school wing provides 
laboratories for dietetics and nursing arts, library, visual arts 
amphitheater, and a large lecture hall which is divisible into 
smaller units. Architect Vincent Kling designed the building 
which is of concrete, rigid frame construction. 


MODERN MUSEUM for Texas uses triangular eleva- 
tion to dramatize good daylight 


The Museum for the Contemporary Arts Association of Hous- 
ton, Texas, is following the footsteps of more famous experi- 
ments in trying to find a shape dramatize its very individual 





ATPPSED Bert CC errerrry 
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problems (Wright’s helix and LeCorbusier’s labyrinth). The 
triangular elevation, designed by architects MacKie & Kam- 
rath, seeks in a single sweep to satisfy the need for a well- 
lighted exhibition area and adjacent storage space. The 
main part of the interior (42 x 60 ft.) is an unbroken 
gallery which allows for vertical, oblique and horizontal 
display. A continuous band of clear corrugated plastic runs 
along both sides of the roof apex (which is 21 ft. high) 
and lets in abundant natural daylight. This is supplemented 
by the light admitted through the diagonal plate glass 


(Continued on page 48) 
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a giont 
that serves man well re 


Of immense stature is the Douglas 
Fir tree, which sometimes attains 
heights beyond two hundred and 
fifty feet and a trunk diameter of 
ten to twelve feet. Douglas Fir is 
used extensively for interior and 
exterior trim, doors, and flooring, 
and one of its most valuable 
characteristics is its strength. 
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lent solutions are available that practically 
eliminate wood’s warping and checking. 


Because wood is an excellent natural insu- 
lator, has richness and warmth, and is 
easily worked, it is the ideal home building 


material. PentaA-treated wood is clean and, when 


F properly treated, can be painted. Specify 
When a specify sige ap necre PENTA-PROTECTED LUMBER and you afford 
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lasts years longer. Posts, treated with PENTA and economy of wood. 

were placed in swampy ground in Louisiana 
and after thirteen years were removed in 
sound condition. 


For additional information about PENTA- 
chlorophenol and its use in home, com- 
mercial and industrial building, address 
pean YOUR CLIENTS against sudden loss Dept. PE 175. 
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sections which make up the front wall. The space under the 
narrow roof angle at the right is sectioned off storage 
and crating. Only experience, however, will show whether 
this low-ceilinged area is really practical. Offices and rest 
rooms are placed back of the exhibit area. The museum wil] 
be structurally fireproof, with steel framework, exterior cor- 
rugated asbestos sheathing, and smooth asbestos board for 
interior walls and ceiling. The museum will be ready for a 
formal opening in September. 


CHICAGO SHOE STORE imports a successful design 


formula from New York 


The Florsheim Shoe Shop in Chicago (Mielke & Smith, archi- 
tects; Ketchum, Gina & Sharpe, consultants) again puts into 
use the formula which proved eminently successful in the 
New York City store for the same firm (Forum, Oct. 746). 


+h 


As in the earlier store, the two walls adjoining the street will 
be entirely of glass—with the front set back to form a 
recessed diagonal. Formal show windows are eliminated. 
Light movable display cases hold the merchandise and permit 
uninterrupted view of the whole interior sales area, As be- 
fore, shelving of stock is moved out of sight and a full louver- 
all, or egg-crate, ceiling conceals lighting fixtures and air- 
conditioning equipment. Since this new shop is for men’s 
shoes, design details are more substantial than those in the 
New York store for women’s wear. The interior is of oak and 
salmon-colored brick with leather chairs. Exterior trim is of 
aluminum and gray crushed stone, with enamel lettering. It 
will be completed sometime this summer, 





ONE-STORY WELDING PLANT in Ohio is engineered 


for minimum handling and maximum visual control 


The $8,500,000 manufacturing plant for Lincoln Electric Co. 
in Cleveland, Ohio will spread out its full 850,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area on a single level. The plans by Austin Engineering 
Co. employ a welded steel frame and a windowless exterior 
of aluminum siding. Intensive study produced a layout which 
makes possible at all times visual contrbl of all material 
stores and processing. By this means the overhead cost neces- 
sary for materials’ handling has been cut to a minimum, as 
well as the need for extensive records and paper work. Offices 
and research laboratories are located in the center of the 
building overlooking both basic divisions of the company’s 
production—welders and electrodes. Employee service units 
(locker rooms, cafeteria, dispensary, rooms for educational 
and demonstration programs) are situated on a floor below 
the main level, where there is no danger of conflicting with 
the layout of production lines. 
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| Insulation is only as good as its application. And cor- 
rect application must be continuous—with no gaps, 
| voids or differences in thickness . . . no opportunity 
for skimping. 
<i | 


With Balsam-Wool, ease of application is actually 
“built in’’—a part of the product design. Balsam-Wool 
comes to the job as a completely finished product with 
uniform, factory-controlled thickness and density. It is 
clean and non-irritating — pleasant to work with. 
It is quickly and easily cut to proper length. Balsam- 
Wool’s two spacer flanges assure a tight, foolproof 
fit and proper air spaces front and back. These tough 
flanges are nailed or stapled to the face of the studs, 
joists or rafters for lasting security. The ends are also 
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ALVAR AALTO, Finland's brilliant architect and furniture 
designer, hops from continent to continent, dividing his crea. 
tive output between his Finish architectural office and M.LT, 
where he is Visiting Professor of Architecture. A 192] 
graduate of the Helsinki Technical College, he achieved 
world renown for the Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Paimio 
and the Viipuri Library, both in Finland, and for his revoly. | 
tionary plywood furniture designs. Americans viewed his 

Finnish Pavilions at the N. Y. and S. F. World Fairs, can now 

inspect his new M.I.T. Dormitory in Cambridge (p. 61), 





NATHANIEL OWINGS, of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, hieads 
that giant design organization’s Chicago office. Educated at 
Cornell, and the University of Illinois, he served as develop- 
ment supervisor for the Chicago World’s Fair before research. 
ing his way around the world in 1935. His tour of study 
took him to Japan and China, India and England where he 
cemented a partnership with Louis Skidmore. The architec- 
tural firm they created in 1936, has grown to include one more 
senior partner and six offices throughout the world (p. 68). 


ROY A. WORDEN, architect for Andrew Place’s Wilmore Hills 
subdivision (p. 86), was born in La Porte, Ind., moved to 
South Bend before the year was up and remained there | 
even to attend college. He graduated, with a B. S, in Archi- 
tecture, from Notre Dame in 1928 and worked for 12 years 

in several architects’ offices before striking out on his own in | 
1940. The war interrupted his private practice, sent him to 
designing war plants for other architects. In 1945 he re-estab- 
lished his office, built up a practice consisting mainly of in- 
dustrial and commercial design. Worden has also made a 
specialty of small house design for merchant builders. 


C. BENSON WIGTON and E. P. ABBOTT are New Jersey engi- 
neers and contractors whose list of clients form a veritable 
Who's Who of Industry. Since the firm's incorporation in 
1924, it has hammered out a construction record of more 
than 1,000 buildings and plants (p. 89) costing over $250 
million for the Ford Motor Co., General Electric, General 
Motors and a host of others. Wigton, who is president of 
the firm, is a civil engineer trained at Cornell University. 
Vice-President Abbott is also a civil engineer, with a degree 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Prior to 1924, the 
firm functioned for nine years as the General Contract Div. 
of Levering & Garrigues Co., industrial builders. 


HARWOOD K. SMITH and JOSEPH M. MILLS, Dallas archi- 
tects, are Texans by adoption, not by birth. Smith was born 
in Chicago, came to Texas 14 years later and stayed to study 
architecture at Texas A. & M. He spent three years in sev- 
eral Dallas designers’ offices before going into private prac- 
tice in 1939. Mills is a native of Paducah, Ky. and a Texas 
resident since the age of six months. He graduated from 
the University of Texas, worked for architects in New York, 
Los Angeles and Dallas, became Smith’s partner in Decem- 
ber, 1945. Together they accounted for $5 million worth of 
commercial and industrial work (p. 92) last year, and an 
additional $5 million in large scale housing. 


JOHN YEON is a self-trained young perfectionist and a vig- 
orous critic of “easy architecture.” At 26, he designed the 
Watzek House, a prize-winner that has had a strong influence 
on modern domestic architecture in the Northwest. Yeon 
also pioneered the now widespread practice of separating 
light and view sources from ventilation by the use of louvers 
and fixed glass. The Visitor’s Information Center (p. 98) 
is a recent application of this technique. Since the war, 
most of Yeon’s residential projects, from Connecticut to 
San Salvador, have been stymied because of building costs. 
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SERPENTINE WALL 
OF M.1.T. DORMITORY 
IS THE BACKDROP 
FOR DINING HALL 


Photos: Ezra Stoller, Pictor 





On the campus to the north, the extraordinary hanging 
staircases steal the show (and are stirring a hornet’s 
nest of comment). Converging lines of the stairways 
meet in the heavy triangular support of the entrance 
canopy. There are no bedrooms on this front—only 
common rooms and utilities. Picture below shows how 
the serpentine form gives almost every room a view up 
or down the river. It also serves as a reminder of how 
classical M.1.T’s main buildings are. “Only a self- 
assured institution and a highly independent architect 
would have experimented so daringly, would have 
thrown such a challenge to classic and modern archi- 
tecture alike.” 
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M.LT. SENIOR DORMITORY 


Only an institution as self-assured as Massachusetts Institute of Technology ALVAR AALTO, Architect 
could afford to carry the experimental approach so far in a dormitory for PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, Associate Architects 
353 seniors. Only an architect as stoutly independent as Alvar Aalto, inter- ABERTHAW CO.. Contractor 


nationally famous Finlander, ardent admirer of Mark Twain, would have 
dared throw so romantic a building close to M.I.T.’s sober columns and dome, 
or so solid a fortress across the glass path of current fashion. 

M.I.T. knew that no one knew, and no graphs could tell, how her seniors 
might ideally be housed. Aalto’s imagination came up with an unprecedented 
range of free choice: quarters small and quiet, larger and chummy, or even 
downright sociable and noisy, treating the men as human beings with wide 
differences. 

He fancied the students approaching the building across the campus as a 
big sociable stream, splitting up at the entrance as a river divides at its delta 
and going to their quarters by their several ways. His “delta” took an unpre- 
cedented architectural form: a huge vertical V, formed by broad divergent 
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stairs, dramatically hung against the side of the building like a colossal 

vine. (Top view, opposite page.) 

But on the other side, to the south, a genuine river flows past the building 
across Memorial Drive, the yacht-dotted basin of the Charles. “How do you 
place your feet when you look at a river?” asked the admirer of Mark Twain. 
And forthwith he drew his plan in the form of a big wave, so most rooms could 
__ face the river the way one plants his feet—looking not straight across but 
| either upstream or down. Besides, this wavy line gained more rooms, all 

looking south, than any straight-line plan. When there still were not enough, 
the architect thickened the building at the ends, feathering it out “like a pine 
branch.” Result: 60 students added, and still not one bedroom facing north. 

____ These end rooms are the most fascinating of all, in shape, in daylighting, in 
concept of college life. (See the room plan on page 65.) 

__ For neither the architect nor the institution has the voyage been smooth. 
Costs rose; all-important grace notes, which would have qualified the terrific 
mass, were left off ; personal events intervened which took the architect away 
on prolonged absences in distant Finland. Scurrilous attacks were made; 
honest debate will be prolonged. Will the building grow beautiful? Time 

will tell. In heroism and character it is big, draws a salute. 





The dramatic feaiure of the building on the 
campus side is this projected, easy rising, sun- 
lit stair. As the drawing above shows, the 
ever-lengthening floor area behind the landings 
is used for ever larger upstairs lounges, widen- 
ing and lighting the corridors. Stair windows 
would have been better in metal as the archi- 
tect had planned them. 


<—_——_ 





Main entry (left) is compressed between wide 
slate-covered steps and a thick, slate-faced 
canopy. The latter is supported by a heavy 
piece of V-shaped concrete whose proportions 
are more clearly shown in the side view to 





the right. ——— 






































Dormitory entry and stairs are boldly shaped 


At the entrance level, Aalto had the problem of a lounge with a ceil- 
ing no higher than that of the bedrooms which had to be introduced 
on the ground floor (see plan below). He prepares the visitor for 





this at the entrance. It is marked by no portal but a very heavy V- 
shaped concrete slab supporting the low slate-faced canopy (photo, 
left below), a miniature of the V-shaped stair. One rather expects 
to duck as he enters behind this slab, then passes the mail desk at the 





left, and climbs a few steps into the low-ceilinged, blonde-finished 
lounge, for which by now the visitor is psychologically prepared. 
This main lounge is a gathering point rather than a place of 
leisure. The entrant seeking an upper floor makes a ieft turn, has a 
choice between a small elevator and a broad, easy, sunlit stair 
(small photo, opposite page). In rush hour the elevator is pre- 
empted by top-floor occupants. Arriving at the head of the stair, one 
finds that above-stair floor space has been used to widen out the 
upstairs corridors into lobbies, ever larger as the stairs go higher 
and farther from the ground floor lounge (note drawing to left). 
From the main lounge one can also enter the dining room mez- 








zanine, shown in the plan and pictures on the next page. 
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Like many details of the 
building, the stair rail 
(right) is big and heavy 
yet full oj grace. 


Upper floor of dining room is really 
@ mezzanine waiting space and over- 
flow gallery. It enjoys a magnificent 
view across Memorial Drive and the 
Charles River. 


With the mezzanine light turned off 
the illumination of the main dining 
floor by the ceiling floodlights is 
clearly demonstrated. 














lighting 
... by day 


-.. by night 











Dormitory dining hall is the real building 


Aalto has jokingly said that his dining room structure “is the real 
building, and the dormitory just the backdrop.” The dining room 
exhibits more of his accustomed Scandinavian grace. As shown in 
the pian below, its main floor is at the level of the “basement,” a 
floor which is largely exposed above the sloping grade. The dining 
mezzanine is at the first floor lounge level, shown in plan on page 65. 

From Memorial Drive, of an evening, there is pretty drama in the 
exterior floodlights, shining down through cylindrical roof portholes 
which double as skylights during the day. (For economy these 
cylinders were lined with metal instead of plaster.) 

Scandinavian design likes to soften transitions. Note, accordingly, 
the delicate filigree in transom sash at window heads, the softening 
of column forms with trellises intended to support potted vines. 

The building is framed in reinforced concrete. A careful perusal of 
floor plans will show how cleverly wide piers have been incorporated 
in the interior partition walls to catch floor beams coming in ec- 
centrically and on the diagonal. The facing is red brick with over- 
burnt pieces deliberately roughening the texture. 
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Dormitory rooms and halls follow no rut 


The dormitory is properly climaxed by the variety, charm and 
livableness of the individual quarters. It represents a healthy re- 
action against the “modern” mania for large groups of completely 
standardized rooms, which reduce occupants to door numbers. 

A study of furniture arrangement in the plan will show how regu- 
larly left-hand light is brought in over desks (no place for a left- 
handed man!) and how deftly furniture is accommodated to irre- 
gular plans—often by the introduction of a post in the room, serving 
as a kind of equipment tree (photo, opposite page). 

Furniture and furnishings were completely designed by the archi- 
tect and by his wife, the magnificent Aimar Aalto, before her tragic 
death during the construction. Chairs were imported from Sweden, 
beds and desks were made in Boston. 

Aalto’s dormitory cost M.I.T. $2,500,000, or roughly $7,000 per 
student at 1947-48 top prices, and including every bit of equipment, 
from kitchen ranges to ashtrays. High by routine standards, this is 
not a high price for so deliberate a smashing of stereotypes, for so 
significant an adventure of the spirit. 










showers 





TYPICAL FLOOR 


Floor plan shows how building’s curved wall gives most rooms a river view. 
It also produces an interesting variety of room shapes. Instead of the usual 
combination of sléeping and living rooms, this dormitory provides sleeping- 
working cells and large lounges which are in effect extensions of the corridor. 
Only these lounges face north. 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior walls—face brick on concrete frame, 
backing sand lime brick; inside—furring and smooth faced shale tile. ROOF- 
ING—tar and gravel. WINDOWS: Sash—wood double hung; aluminum in ser- 
vice area. Glass — quality A or plate. ELEVATORS — Payne Elevator Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS—asphailt tile, Armstrong Cork Co. and bluestone. FUR- 
NISHINGS—F. B. Curry Co. and Artek-Pascoe. HARDWARE—Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. PAINTS—Boston Varnish Co., E. F. King Co. and Benjamin Moore & 
Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—rigid conduit, Toch Bros. R. W. 
waterproofing. Switches—Pass & Seymour and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES—Kohler Co. HEATING—forced warm air and hot 
water system. Radiators—Trane Co. and Vulcan Radiator Co. Grilles—Tuttle 
& Bailey, Inc. Weatherstats—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Valves— 
Jenkins Bros. and Leslie Co. Exhaust fans—American Blower Co. Pumps— 
Nash Engineering Co. 










The startling way in which Aalto’s building 
plays sharp wall angles against curved walls 
has had the same disturbing and upsetting 
effect on critics as the dissonant passages in 
modern music. The force of the impact can- 
not be denied. 
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Typical single bedroom shows surprising charm 
obtainable from a difficult room shape. Walls 
are tile, furniture Canadian birch, storage is 
built-in. Corridor doors (photo, opposite page) 
might better have been supplied with venti- 
lating transoms. 


Typical double bedrooms gives each student a 


semi-independent space of his own by parti- 
tions of Brazilian pine. Aalto’s uncovered 
heating risers are unostentatious through 
thoughtful design. 


double 
decker 


Large bedroom, et southwest corner, serves 
three students, is an example of provision for 
those whose temperament lets them work side 
by side. The building recognizes that people 
are of many kinds. 
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TUNNEL TO BUS TERMINAL 
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ING fites 2 Chicago bus terminal with a roof-top park—a sequel to the Terrace Plaza Hotel 



























SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, Architects 


Architect’s statement: 


Several years ago the Building Managers Asso- 
re ciation asked me to prepare a paper on “The 
") Ideal Office Building of the Future.” They sug- 
| gested that in the Terrace Plaza in Cincinnati, 
we had, perhaps, developed the ideal hotel-and- 
store land use for a downtown building site, and 
now what could we think up in the way of a 
dream child for an office building? 

To do this I selected an imaginary site in the 
granite caverns of Chicago’s downtown loop and 
described and made sketches of a project which, 
as far as I then knew, was strictly on the dream 
side. 

Today this dream-child project, in almost 
identical shape, is going into working drawings, 
and a portion of it is already under construction 
for the Greyhound Bus Terminal in those very 
caverns in Chicago’s downtown loop. (Mr. Ow- 
ings’ speech is reprinted on p. 75.) 
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The architect’s first problem was to help Greyhound develop a 
complete bus terminal on an important site a block from Marshall 
Field’s in the Chicago loop without sacrificing the inherent income 
producing possibilities of the property. Nat Owings solved that 
immediate problem (in collaboration with Greyhound’s real estate 
adviser, H. C. Michels) by putting the entire bus terminal under- 
ground, so that almost the entire street level could be redeveloped 
to rent for $250,000 a year more than it formerly earned. (The 
underground space was perfect for the bus terminal, the buses 
will have direct access through a $432,500 tunnel to Wacker Drive 
two blocks away and will thus escape all the traffic congestion in 
the loop; an intermediate level 10 ft. 6 in. below grade provides 
ample space for waiting rooms, ticket offices, and various con- 
cessions. ) 

With the bus terminal problem solved, the architect went 
on to project above it his “ideal development” for a high priced, 
two-acre downtown site, complete with stores, restaurants, a garage, 
a private park with trees and a 20-story glass and stainless steel 
office building designed to rent for at least $1.a ft. more than any 
offices in Chicago. 

In working out this grand design, he proposed such incidental 
innovations as two levels of weather-protected parking, delivery 
entrances to the stores through the ceiling,» windows washed 
by a mechanical squeegee on an exterior monorail, cantilevered 
floors supported by channels instead of I-beams, a new way to pack 
pipes and ducts close to the columns, prefabricated curtain wall 
sections, sprayed vermiculite fireproofing, and a few record for 
light-weight skyscraper design. 


$6 million plus $6 million 


Work has already started on the construction of the bus terminal 
and the redevelopment of the street floor, with provision for park- 
ing on the roof. The estimated cost of the terminal and the tunnel 
(including wrecking and interest during construction) is $6,010,- 
000. In a most farsighted move, Greyhound bought the land eight 
years ago for $2,100,000. Since then the existing buildings, 
including office space, theater, and other commercial facilities, 
have preduced substantial income, and the value of the property 
has increased to the extent that the terminal project is economi- 
cally sound from the real estate point of view. 


The estimated cost of completing the project by covering it over 
with two garage levels, putting a park on the roof, and erecting the 
20-story office building is an additional $6,333,000. This building 
will not be erected by the Greyhound Corp., which hopes simply 
to rent the air rights to help balance the terminal’s budget. 
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OFFICE BUILDING Fx —How to create space that 


will be worth a rent premium of $1 a foot 


The basic assumption underlying all the plenning for the office 
building is this: At today’s construction costs no investor can afford 
to build any space that will not command a premium rent. 

“No one can expect to build a modern office building to compete 
on a price basis with buildings built before the war,” Nat Owings 
comments. “Our finest office building in Chicago, the Field Building, 
was put up for 60 cents a cu. ft. Today, new office buildings will cost 
$1.50 a cu. ft. 

“However, in practically every office building standing today there 
is Class A, Class B and Class C space. The cost of building the Class 
C space is not less than the cost of building the Class A space—and 
yet the rental returns for this B and C space are usually from one- 
third to one-half less than the so-called Class A, or tower space. 

“It was therefore my theory that instead of trying to compete on a 
price basis with existing buildings, the thing to do would be to build 
an ideal office building, with perfect space distribution and perfect 
orientation, and set it in a green park with trees, grass and fountains 
right in the center of the loop. The Greyhound site offered an ideal 
opportunity to do this, since the land use had already been developed 
sufficiently to pay most of the rent on the land.” 


Floor plan 


Each of the office floors will be 183 x 72 ft. for a gross area of 13,000 
sq. ft. and a’net of about 10,000 sq. ft., which the architects consider 
the optimum area for single tenant leasing in Chicago. The long axis 
is east and west, partly to give more offices north or south light, but 
also partly because there are tall buildings both to the east and west, 
whereas on the north there is nothing between the tower and the 
Chicago River and on the south an unobstructed view is always as- 
sured over the rooftop park of the terminal itself. Width of the 
building was set to provide a depth of 32 ft. (two offices) on either 
side of an 8 ft. corridor. The floors are being worked out on a 5 ft. 
module east and west. Two fire towers are required under the Chicago 
building code. Floor to floor height is 12 ft. 


Cantilever construction 


The floors are cantilevered out 6 ft. beyond the columns on both the 
north and the south face. This cantilever has two advantages: 1) it 
adds 12 ft. to the width of the building or 2,196 sq. ft. in all without 
necessitating any change in the column spacing set by the bus ter- 
minal below; 2) it frees the exterior fenestration from any interrup- 
tion by columns. Against this the cantilevering had one important 
disadvantage: the columns set back 6 ft. from the wall seriously 
lessen the architect’s freedom to plan the width of the exterior offices. 
With the 5 ft. module and the 20 ft. column spacing these must al- 
most automatically be either 10 ft. or 20 ft. wide and must all end 
at the column line. 


This is the first tall office building whose windbracing girders will be 
built up from continuous channels running from wall to wall on 
either side of the columns instead of I-beams from column to column. 
This offers three important advantages: 1) It makes it easy to can- 
tilever the floor 6 ft. beyond the columns. 2) It makes rigid connec- 
tions easy without knee bracing. 3) It makes it possible to pack pipes 
and ducts close against the columns. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


It was this third advantage which lead Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
to begin using channels instead of I-beams in hospitals, where there 
are so many wet columns. With I-beams, a 2 x 2 ft. dry column is 
apt to become a 3 x 5 ft. wet column, With the pipes packed close 
between the channels the column is enlarged in only one direction, 
stays about 2 x 314 ft., occupies only half as much space. 

In a lower building the columns could have been turned in their 
weak direction so that the face of the channel could be riveted flat 
against the flange. In that case the pipes could have been packed 
still closer into the fireproofing. In the Greyhound building, where 
the need of a rigid steel frame was increased by the light-weight con- 
struction contemplated, this was not possible. 


Prefabricated curtain walls 


The exterior of the building will show nothing but glass set in stain- 
less steel frames 314 in. wide. In contrast to the United Nations See- 
retariat (Forum, Jun. 49), whose aluminum mullions project 4 in. 
beyond the glass, this will be as nearly as possible a flush building 
with the glass set only 34 in. behind the steel. 

The windows are tentatively designed as fixed panes 61/4 ft. high 
and 4 ft. 814 in. wide, perhaps double glazed and perhaps with heat 
absorbing glass in the outside pane. The spandrels will be glass 
backed up with 3 in. of some light-weight insulating material that 
withstands the two hour fire test. The choice of the backup will be 
settled partly on a basis of price, but the extreme lightness of a new 
silicate-asbestos material (20 lb. per cu. ft.) will count heavily in 
its favor. 

The architects are detailing units one module wide (5 ft.) and a 
story high in which the exterior stainless steel, the glass, the insula- 
tion, the air-conditioning window units, stainless steel interior trim 
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STEEL SKELETON is comprised of vertical 

nll l-beams and horizontal channels. As shown in 

detail drawing (left, below), this framing system 

saves floor space by permitting the placement 

of utility lines between channels and close beside 
the columns. 
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for the mullions and stainless steel covers for the window units will 
all be preassembled on the ground ready to be bolted into a grid of 
5 in, I-beams outside the spandrel beams. These 5 in. channels run 
vertically through each mullion and horizontally at the head and the 
bottom of the windows (see diagram). 


Light-weight construction 


The design of the office building goes further in the direction of 
minimum weight than any other tall office building has ever gone. 
The total design dead-weight of the tower is only 12,515 tons (in- 
cluding 665 tons of air-conditioning and other machinery) against 
a design live-weight load of 8.000 tons, or a ratio of only a little over 
one and one-half to one. By way of contrast, the recently completed 
Petroleum and Prudential Buildings in Los Angeles (Forum, May 
49) attracted considerable attention by their light-weight construc- 
tion; yet the ratio at Petroleum was three to one and at Prudential 
a little more than two to one. 

The extreme lightness of the Greyhound design is achieved largely 
through the very light-weight of the exterior walls—a contemplated 
10 lbs, per sq. ft. as compared with between 55 and 60 lbs. in the 
Petroleum Building—and by using sprayed vermiculite for the fire- 
proofing of all the steel columns, girders, and beams. Actually, the 
design weight of the floor, which will be a steel pan construction 
covered with a light-weight fill, is 42 lbs. per sq. ft., 8 lbs. more than 
the 3 in. pumice concrete floors of the Petroleum Building, and ap- 


DEADWEIGHT TONNAGE 


Floor system, 20 office stories 5,590 Exterior walls, 20 office floors 600 


Roof 270 Exterior walls, mechanical floors 350 
Two mechanical floors 940 Partitions and duct walls 2,000 
Structural steel 2,000 Equipment 665 
Column fireproofing 100 TOTAL “T5515 


CURTAIN WALL AND FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 
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proximately the same weight as the 414 in. pumice concrete floors of 
the Prudential Building. 

Because of this extreme lightweight, additional rigidity will have 
to be built into the steel frame and all of its connections. 


Window washing 


“All windows are fixed. The windows are not washed as such, The 
entire building is washed!” the architect explains. “Men simply 
start on built-in scaffolding suspended from the cornice and wash 
down the entire building at regular intervals. Tested from the efli- 
ciency point of view, we find that the time required for the external 
washing of the windows is cut in half by this system.” Alternatively, 
consideration is being given to developing a vertical type of auto- 
matic squeegee. 

Since it would be dangerous to lower a window washer from the 
roof without some nearby support, the architects are debating whether 
to run a horizontal monorail system around each floor or a vertical 
monorail system down the mullions. 


Air-conditioning 


Present plans call for a dual air-conditioning system with individual 
units under all the windows to take care of the exterior zones, and a 
conventional system for the interior. The ceiling in the central bay 
will be only 8 ft. high (as compared with 9 ft. in the exterior bays). 
Plans are being worked out to eliminate horizontal ducts by making 
this entire lower ceiling an air-conditioning pleneum. All the fan 
rooms and other mechanical equipment will be concentrated in the 
penthouse and on the lower floors at the base of the tower. None of 
the equipment could be placed in the basement, of course, since this 
will be entirely taken up by the bus terminal. 





BUS TERMINAL is built like a subterranian 


boat anchored below water level and support- 
ing a double decked parking lot 


The huge pedestal beneath the office tower will contain 
six levels which, from top to bottom, are the roof-top park, 
a two-story parking garage, a street-level terminal entrance 
surrounded by shops and a restaurant, and, below grade, 
an intermediate waiting room level and finally (25 ft. 
below grade) the bus joading floor. Busses will enter and 
leave the terminal via a tunnel (with an 8 per cent grade) 
to a relatively quiet side street leading to Wacker Drive 
and so to the Outer Drive. Entering the building from 
three streets, passengers descend to the terminal by electric 
stairs in a two-story well at the center. 
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Basement construction The ot! 
Since the lowest floor is 10 ft. 6 in. below the level paying 
of the Chicago River two blocks away, it had to be to $18. 
built like a boat and anchored down. The reinforced anticip 
concrete floor is 18 in. thick, and under the wide the ne 
almost 


roadways, where the hydraulic upward pressure was 
not countered by the weight from any columns, it 
was necessary to sink piles to which the beams con. 
necting the columns could be held down with hooks, 
Otherwise the roadway would at first tend to buckle 
upwards under the water pressure. Eventually, as 
the heat of the building dries out the soil, the clay 
will tend to recede from the slab. Then the piles 
will change their role from tension to compression 
members. 













Parking garage 


When the office building is added, the parking 
atop the terminal will be decked over to create 
two-story parking garage (red portion of lo 
tudinal section below). Another idea is to use the 
garage for pick-ups and deliveries through the floor 
to the ground-floor stores and restaurants below, 
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Deep trusses 


The combined width of the roadways and the saw 
tooth loading platforms on the lowest level called 

a clear span of 58 ft., which the architects deci : 
to handle by trusses 10 ft. 6 in. deep. (See Cross 
section, left.) On the theory that space below g 

will bring little rent, these trusses were placed 
the intermediate basement except where open 

was needed for a lunch counter and a waiting 
seating 500 passengers. On this side of the termi 
the trusses were located at the garage level 
floor above the street, so that both the ground 

and the waiting room floor below it are suspended 
from columns which hang down from the trusses — 
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the new bus terminal are shown in the 

plan on the left. The Lake Street (left) 
end was almost a blighted neighborhood. 
The other half was occupied by a theater 
ed paying $4 a ft. and five shops at left, $7 
to $18. The plan on the right shows the 
anticipated rentals on the street level of 
the new bus terminal which average 
almost twice as much. 


| Street level rentais before demolition for 
J 









intermediate level of basement is cut up on 


three sides by deep trusses over the road- 
ways. This chopped-up space will provide 
storage for the stores and restaurant 
above, office space for the terminal man- 
agement, six small concessions. Center is 
a two story entrance well alongside the 
waiting room. 


Lowest level of the terminal is designed to 
handle up to 120 busses every hour—some 
18,000 passengers per day—with an allow- 
ance of 15 min. for the loading of each bus. 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 





“THE IDEAL OFFICE BUILDING.-- “dream 


boat” speech by Architect Owings which is 
materializing in the Chicago Greyhound project 


You are all familiar with the often used quotation, “Through 
the aid of new techniques and new materials, the postwar 
building industry will be revolutionized.” This has been a 
favorite cliché for so long that some have begun to believe 
it. I am sorry to say that these prospects are largely false. 
The “new techniques” usually cost more and the new 
materials develop new limitations and new shortcomings 
with amazing regularity and rapidity. 

Another favorite of those seeking to excuse the high cost 
of building is to blame the high cost on the “obsolete build- 
ing code.” Here again, largely, the wish is father to the 
thought. Many aspects of a truly modern code will cost 
more money, not less. In fact, under the best of codes, I’m 
afraid that a sizeable percentage of all existing construction 
is in violation today. In fact, one realistic way of effecting 
slum clearance would be to enforce city building codes. 

To complete this bright and cheery picture—and you can 
see that I’ve taken a vow to add no more wishful thinking 
to the present oversupply—the existing office space country- 
wide has withstood the strain of the wartime bulge. Is there 
really even a demand for more office building space? We 
have seen several large corporations in Chicago and New 
York spend the price of a new building remodeling existing 
space within the last two years. 

With a slight recession in demand for space—a vacancy 
of 15 per cent, for instance—competition among buildings 
will begin and rents slip down a little. This would be tough 
on a new building that had to get, say, $5 a ft. to survive. 

Now, [’ve said all this because, if we're going to be 
realistic, let us take as our problem for clinical analysis the 
job of designing an office building that will be commercially 
successful under the conditions that exist today and will exist 
in the forseeable future. 


Like a streamliner 


Regardless of how well we use our techniques, brains and 
ingenuity, our costs will require higher rental than any exist- 
ing building, so we must strive to create the ideal environ- 
ment for the tenant. We must offer extra items of appeal to 
his physical and psychological well being. 

Some years ago the streamlined train and the four-motored 
plane stirred the imagination of the American business man 
with their styling and their intelligent aids to the comforts 
of the customer. In like manner, I see no reason why an 
office building could not be so conceived, planned and styled 
as to throw into obsolescence our present standards of multi- 
storied building design. It will require nothing particularly 
new to do this, merely an assembly and combination of 
known facts and techniques to develop a merchandise-wise 
package that will stand up and hold a market against de- 
pressions. 

I firmly believe that the American will pay for whatever 
he wants but he has got to want it and want it badly. This 
takes glamorizing, takes a keen knowledge of human passions, 
takes courage, brains to produce. 


Set in a private park 


A man can’t live long where a tree won’t grow. We are 
all sun worshippers. A tree growing in the rocky canyons 
of our Montgomery Streets, our La Salle Streets, or our Wall 
Streets would be news and would also be very pleasant. 

And so this building of ours—let us give it an environment 
that will set it apart from its older and less fortunately 


(Continued on page 164) 
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HOUSES 


Weekend cottage of tree-house design and 


tion is playfully at home in the Ozarks 


LOCATION: Jefferson County, Mo. 


ARCHITECT: Harris Armstrong 
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This weekend house (described by owner-architect Harris 
Armstrong as an Ozark Fantasy) was designed in a holiday 
spirit to give its guests a feeling of complete freedom from 
the formalities of city life. Perched on a Missouri creek bank 
opposite an old limestone bluff, the structure is casual and 
playful, with its soaring, prow-shaped upper level and its 
hatwing wooden shutters that seem to lift it off the ground. 
The stone walls, which could easily pass for the ruins of an 
old barn, were carefully designed (and partly laid in place) 
by the architect to anchor the cantilevered second floor, 
which serves as a roof over the porch beneath. With simple 
native materials, Armstrong has here borrowed design ele- 
ments of Amerian camp architecture to build a house that is 
homespun and comfortable yet free of log cabin clichés. 
Although confined to two rooms, the cottage is eminently 
livable. The large living room can be subdivided by curtains 
into three small bedrooms and a central area around the fire- 
place. Beds sit up to become chaises longues during the day. 
Unique, too, is the deployment of space over two floors. 
Although this was largely dictated by terrain, it gives the 
house a feeling of mass. Rustic to the point of having neither 
inside plumbing nor electricity, it was also remarkably inex- 
pensive to build. Of a total cost of $4,160, $1,700 went for 
framing, $700 for masonry. Millwork cost $250 and kitchen 
floor (of brick) was laid for only $30. 
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Living room (above) is a spacious 20 x 26 ft., but can be subdivided by curtains 
into four areas for sleeping. A furnace makes the house usable at any time of 


the year. Approach is directly onto upper level from rear (below). 












CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Foundation—stone. Exterior walis—stone, ply- 
wood and cedar slabs. Floors — brick or oak. WINDOWS: Glass — double 
strength, quality A. WALL COVERINGS: Living room—indian rugs. HARD- 
WARE—Schlage Lock Co. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigera- 
tor—bottied gas, Servel, Inc. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT—Sears-Roebuck. 
HEATING—warm air system. Burner—gas fired, Bryant Heater Co. 
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Glass is used liberally here without be- 
coming monotonous. Drop in sill line 
adds interest and fits nicely with built- 
in furniture. 


As homelike as it is moder! his 


Photos: Dearborn-Massar 
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Dining area is arranged to give all 
guests a dramatic view of Lake Wash- 
ington and Mt. Rainier. Kitchen is an 


arm’s reach from the table. 








t,| this small house has ample space around interior core 











This three-room house, built on an unusual but rectangular floor plan, shows 
how modern architecture, in the right hands, can foster friendly, comfort- 
able living. With straightforward design, open circulation, and a minimum 
of halls and entranceways the architects have done more than give the illu- 
sion of space: they have created it. And by locating the utility core in the 
center of the plan, they have been able to face all the living and working 
areas toward the dramatic view which is so much a feature of the house. 
A homelike and intimate atmosphere is here achieved without shutters, 
pitched roof, or any straining for coziness. 

The same general flexibility which marks the overall plan is carried 
through in the detailing. Viewed straight on, the basically boxlike propor- 
tions of the house are relieved by a shrewd variation in sill heights, which 
rise successively from the entry platform at left to the dining area at right. 
From the inside, this variation opens up the view from the living room 
while providing needed wall space for the dining table. In profile, a dead- 
pan vertical effect is avoided through the extended roof and a floor which 
slightly overhangs its foundation. 

What helps most to give this house its feeling of interior warmth is the 
meticulous attention paid to such details as shelving, window space, door- 
way location, and surface textures (wood, brick, asphalt tile, ceiling 
insulating panels). The dining area is unique in that it faces all diners 
toward the view, on one side of a long fold-down table. In sum, here is a 
modern house that has successfully broken through the rigid pattern of 
living that too many small homes impose. 


Built-in corner sofas, paneled walls and 
exposed ceiling beams give the living 


room a feeling of warmth and livability. 


































LOCATION: Seattle, Wash. 
CHIARELLI & KIRK, Architects 
BLAIR KING, General Contractor 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior walls—cedar T & 
G, building paper, 15 ib. rag felt, shiplap Douglas fir, studs; 
inside—cedar boards and plywood. ROOFING—built-up. 
INSULATION — Johns-Manville. WINDOWS: Glass — 
crystal sheet. FLOOR COVERINGS—asphalit tile, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—Weldtex, 
U. S. Plywood Corp. Bathrooms—Masonite on plywood, 
Masonite Corp. PAINTS — Benite Co. and W. P. Ful- 
ler. HARDWARE — Schiage Lock Co. ELECTRICAL 
SWITCHES — Bryant Electric Co. KITCHEN EQUIP- 
MENT: Range and refrigerator—Frigidaire Div., General 
Motors Co. LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine 
—Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. BATHROOM EQUIP. 
MENT — American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
HEATING—warm air floor furnace, The Coleman Co. 
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a Guest rooms are built over a garage 


with bedrooms and terrace looking 
out over the main house beyond. 


This side. toward street, is closed. 
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Winner of a mention in the A.I.A. house competition at Houston, this vaca- 
tion house well exemplifies the “Wurster firm’s” seemingly artless approach 
to practical, easy living in close touch with nature. Actually the plan is 
a masterful arrangement of two houses on a small sloping lot, 60 x 150 ft.. 
in such a way as to give every master room three-way exposure and a view 
through cypress trees to Carmel Bay, while the traffic streets above and 
below are blocked out. (See plot plan, opposite page.) Trees filter out the 
west sun. 

Nearest the water (photo below) is the bright living room, its window 
sill line carried out through the adjoining glass-wailed terrace as the top 
of a fence screening the downhill view of traffic. To the rear is the two- 
story section, with a generous first-floor bedroom for the parents, and two 
children’s bedrooms upstairs. The kitchen stands in the cool northeast 
corner handy to the “front” door. The house has no street entrance; the 
main entry is at the rear, off the driveway. 

The two houses were built for a total of $39,000, or $10.55 a sq. ft. 





s| well directed views and three-way exposure to every major room 


LOCATION: Carmel, Calif. 

WURSTER, BERNARDI & EMMONS, Architects 
THOMAS D. CHURCH, Landscape Architect 
ROSS TREWHITT, Contractor 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Foundation—concrete. Ex- 
terior walls—redwood boards and battens, and felt: 
inside plywood or redwood. ROOFING—4-ply tar and 
gravel. FIREPLACE: Damper — Superior Damper Co. 
WINDOWS: Glass — Mississippi Glass Co. PAINTS — 
Fuller Paint Co. GARAGE DOORS — Frantz Mfg. Co. 
HARDWARE — Schiage Lock Co. ELECTRICAL FIX- 
TURES— Kurt Versen and Peerless Co. Fan—tig Electric 
Ventilating Co. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT — American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. HEATING—warm air 
system, Aladdin Co. Water heater—Ruud Mfg. Co. 


Photos: Roger Sturtevant 








These details show how everyday building methods can produce exceptional grace 


The ordinary posts and beams used by builders all over 

America are here employed with no special trim and quite 

generally exposed. It is “carpenter building” which depends 

on forthrightness and sensitivity for the whole difference. 

Critics call this “the cottage style,” point to the absence of 

erudite systems of detailing and space manipulation; but jt 

| a ‘ | 5 is precisely this informality and lack of strain which, to 

aBae 1 5 ta ae Pe those of a different temperament, is the attraction of this 
t gage : kind of a house. 


Franklin stove in the master bedroom connects 
to one of those round, light-weight “patent 
chimneys” standing outside the building, 
which are features of informal California 
houses. This chimney may be discerned in the 


first picture accompanying this story. 


The use of glass right up to the roof peak is 
not illogical when one considers that the end 
wall of a house with a pitched roof is not load- 
bearing. How much it does for the interior 


may be seen in the picture on page 81. 


Looking into the entrance of the main house, 
note how unobtrusively a switch is made from 
open-tread stairs to closed stairs as a matter 
of practical convenience, Simple wooden 


clothes pegs are natural in a vacation house. 








HOUSING ACT OF 1949-2» analysis of what it is, 


how it works and what it means to the building industry 


Like it or not, the building industry has been handed a 
big public housing program by the Government. The im- 
portance of arguments pro and con this legislation now 
pales before the importance of executing the program with 
as little waste as possible. The Forum will therefore re- 
port from time to time the progress of the program with 
illustrative examples of notable accomplishment and not- 
to-be-repeated mistakes. In anticipation of the enactment 
of federal public housing legislation, the first such article 
appeared in the June FornuM—a summary of the latest in 
public housing design developed under New York State’s 
own program. This is the second article. 




















After more than four years of consideration—and in spite of 
the bitter opposition of the building industry—Congress last 
month passed the biggest federal public housing program in 
U.S. history. The Housing Act of 1949 will initiate the con- 
struction of 810,000 units of low-rent housing, the clearance 
of over $1 billion worth of slum land, a broad program of 
housing research and the repair or remodeling of about 135.,- 
000 new farm houses. The total direct cost to the taxpayers is 
figured at between $11, billion (estimated actual) and $2 
billion (maximum permitted). 

As the President put his signature to this voluminous piece 
of legislation, the National Association of Home Builders an- 
nounced that it would shift its attack on the low-rent housing 
program to a local level. The housebuilders are convinced 
that millions of taxpayers are not anxious to see their poorer 
neighbors re-housed at their expense, and believe they can 
bring considerable pressure against the oficial municipal find- 
ing of “need” required for federal aid under the new Act. 
The Housing Act will have a profound effect on the industry. 
This effect will come, not only from the much publicized pro- 
vision for 810,000 units of federally aided low-rent housing, 
but from provisions about which little has been said: the pro- 
gram of federal research aimed to reduce house costs and the 
allotment of federal funds for writing down the cost of slum 
land to a point where it is economic for private redevelopment. 

The provision for a federal write-down of the excessive 
cost of slum land—a principle advocated by many of the 
groups which opposed the legislation—is the result of some 
clearer thinking than marked the initiation of federal housing 
activity in the thirties. This provision is based on the recogni- 
tion that slum clearance and low-rent housing are not the same 
thing, but two problems. These problems can be stated very 
simply: 1) one-fifth of the residential area of our cities is in 
slums, but the cost of this decayed land is so high that nobody 


can afford to put it into new use; and 2) according to 1947 
income figures, 19 per cent of city families can afford to pay 
no more than $30 a month for shelter, including heat and 
utilities. The fact that most of these families are now living 
in slum areas does not necessarily mean that the same land is 
the best place to re-house them. 

Public housing—in which some see the threat of socialism— 
has since its beginning in this country been confused with a 
lot of other things. It was first advocated as a means of even- 
ing out downswings in the industrial cycle; it later became a 
make-work program. Even when its objectives were re-defined 
by the Housing Act of 1937, public housing was still regarded 
primarily as a means of slum clearance. Thus housing au- 
thorities were generally obliged to build low-rent units on land 
which, no matter how many slums it held, was nevertheless 
high-priced. They were not able to follow the logical course 
taken by private enterprise in building low-rent apartments: 
move out to cheaper outlying land. 


Write-down of slum land 


In the new Act, the problem of slums and the problem of 
low-rent housing are clearly separated. Title III revives and 
extends the low-rent public housing program initiated by the 
1937 Act (see chart, p. 85). Title I is the implement provid- 
ing for private or public rebuilding of slum land. It authorizes 
federal loans to cover the purchase of blighted land and fed- 
eral grants to help write-down the excess cost of this land. 
These loans and grants are to be made only when a city has 
prepared a workable plan for either private or public rede- 
velopment—or a combination of both. This means that where 
a builder sees a market for small apartments for middle- 
income groups in a city neighborhood like the blighted sec- 
tions around New York’s Washington Square, he will be able 
to buy the land for something close to what he might pay for 
land in the garden apartment belt of Queens. It means that 
the city can create more park and recreation space in close-in 
neighborhoods. It means that local housing authorities will 
have more room to move out to cheap land and build row 
houses and the other building types more suitable to the large 
families which public housing typically serves. 

The new Act establishes another important principle in 
the hotly debated field of federal intervention in matters 
hitherto considered a private or municipal concern. This is the 
principle of using grants of the taxpayer’s money as an incen- 
tive to stimulate local reforms in the taxpayer’s interest. Thus 
loans and grants under the Title I slum clearance program are 
made contingent upon a city’s adoption of an up-to-date build- 
ing code and zoning ordinance and upon municipal action 
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to end restrictive building practices. If Title I proves effective 
in stimulating slum clearance, it should prove equally effective 
in accelerating building code and building labor reforms. 

While Title I provides a pattern and several billion dollars 
for an attack on the hitherto insoluble problem of urban 
slums, it is easy to overestimate its potential. At a maximum, 
this program may generate the private building of about $3 
billion worth of rental housing in near-in city neighborhoods 
over the next five years—or about ten times as much rental 
housing as has been built in the last five years. This estimate 
is based on the assumption that roughly half the slum land 
acquired under Title I aid will be sold or leased to private 
enterprise for redevelopment. 

Underlying this assumption is another, and even more pre- 
carious, assumption. This is the assumption that, when land 
costs are knocked down by one-half or even three-fourths, 
private enterprise will find it possible to build at rents which 
the middle-income market can afford. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. would probably doubt that this assumption will 
prove to be correct. In the case of Metropolitan’s Stuyvesant 
Town, knocking down land cost by one-half would have meant 
a seduction of 10 per cent in project cost. Since it costs 
$2,500 a room to build such a project, this would have meant 
a reduction of only $250 a room. Compared with the saving 
Metropolitan realized on this project in tax exemption of the 
improvements (N. Y. State Redevelopment Companies’ Law), 
this 10 per cent reduction would be negligible. But even with 
the much greater advantage of a tax freeze at the old value of 
the property, Metropolitan has decided to build no more 
Stuyvesant Towns. 

Balanced against the conclusions which might be drawn 
from Metropolitan’s experience is the fact that no rent limits 
are set under the federally aided slum clearance plan (Stuy- 
vesant Town rents were first fixed at $14 per room; later 
raised to $17). There is also the fact that the New York 
Life Insurance Co. has just embarked on a Chicago project 
more comparable to what might be expected under the new 
federal program. The Chicago project is the first to be built 
under the Illinois Blighted Areas Redevelopment Law passed 
in 1947 with a boost from Governor Green. New York Life 
will soon start building an $18 million project on a 60 acre 
slum site acquired and cleared by the city at an estimated 
cost of $2 a sq. ft. Three-fourths of the cost of land acquisi- 
tion and clearance is being knocked off by a joint city and 
state subsidy. New York Life expects rents for 1,400 units to 





range from $75 to $100. The project will pay full local taxes, 

The total expenditure for slum land projected under Title 
I is $1,750,000,000. This impressive figure becomes some. 
what less impressive when measured againt the real magnitude 
of the slum problem. It would be only enough to acquire all 
the slum and blighted land in New York City alone (7,67] 
acres) if this land were purchased at the price which Metro. 
politan paid for the Stuyvesant Town site, about $5 per sq. ft.), 

The financing would work like this: suppose a slum area 
selected for redevelopment costs $1 million to acquire and 
clear. The city redevelopment agency gets a short-term federal 
loan covering this amount—the “gross cost.” Then suppose 
that after the sum is cleared resale of the land te a private 
developer or to the local housing authority brings in 
$500,000. This means that the net cost of the project is 
$500,000. At the proper time, the Housing & Home Finane. 
ing Agency, or its division handling this program, will make 
a grant covering two-thirds of this net cost, or $333,000. The 
city pays the remainder, or $167,000. These grants, plus the 
proceeds from sale of land are used to pay back the short-term 
federal loans. 


Land may be leased 


What if the city sells only half the reclaimed land and de- 
cides to lease the rest? This will not affect the amount of the 
federal grant. The capitalized value ot the lease over the 
period it runs would be figured in with the amount obtained 
from actual sale. If half the land in the sample project were 
sold for $250,000 and the other half leased, the net cost would 
still be figured at $500,000. But the city agency would get a 
long-term loan from HHFA covering the section leased. It 
would borrow $250,000 for up to 40 years at 2% per cent. 
This would help retire the original short-term financing. 

Four kinds of land may be purchased by cities under the 
Act: 1) a slum area predominantly residential in character; 
2) a blighted area, not necessarily residential—perhaps an 
old business or warehouse district bypassed by the path of 
development; 3) an arrested area such as a defunct subdivi- 
sion; 4) open land needed for city growth but which private 
enterprise has been unable to acquire at an economic price 
this kind of land.) The last three categories of land must be 
developed with projects which are predominently residential. 

What may impede or delay private enterprise participa- 


tion in the program more than anything else is the require- 
(Continued on page 178; 





Industry leaders comment on Title I: 
































“The urban redevelopment fund made avail- 
able by the new housing act is a very construc- 
tive thing. It opens the door for effective treat- 
ment of districts not as good as the sites 
acquired for Stuyvesant Town, Peter Cooper, 
etc. One of the areas in New York designated 
for redevelopment is the site south of Wash- 
ington Square. The present cost of this land 
would be about $12 a ft. The redevelopment 
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fund would knock down the cost of this land 
to $2 to $3 a ft. Many private builders would 
be interested at this price; we ourselves are.” 
—Rosert Dow ine, City Investing Co., New 
York City. 


“So long as the federal government does not 
attempt to dictate to local communities, but 
leaves the plan and selection of areas to the 


cities, we should make progress under the pro- 
gram.” —NewtTon Farr, Chicago, former 
president, National Association of Real Estate 
Board 


“The new Housing Act should lead to a great 
opportunity for slum clearance by private en- 
terprise.” —Orto L, NELSON, vice-president 
in charge of housing N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 
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BUILDER’S $6,350 HOUSE with ample storage 


space, a new heating system and engineered construction 
sets a stiff pace in the “economy house” field 


PLACE & CO., Builders 
ROY WORDEN & ASSOCIATES, Architects 


A pace-setting example of what the Building industry had in mind 
when it launched its economy-house program earlier this year, the 
4-room house pictured here is being built by Place & Co. of South 
Bend, Ind. and sells for a rock-bottom $6,350. Moreover, it measures 
up well against the Metropolitan Life’s new mortgage yardstick. 

Key to its low price is explained simply by Builder Andrew Place: 
““We spent more time and effort in planning and designing this budget 
house than we usually spend on a $15,000 or $25,000 house.” With 
labor and material prices still high, Builder Place concentrated on a 
closely engineered house, with construction costs cut to a minimum 
by careful scheduling. His architects, Roy Worden & Associates, de- 
signed the house to mesh in with the site fabrication system Place 
& Co. has used since the end of the war to build 700 houses. (See 
Forum, June *46.) On the site, Place keeps tabs on his labor (all 
unionized ) with a daily job-card check of work completed. 

Such planning is paying off handsomely for Andy Place and his 
partner-father, Virgil. Unit price for the 720 sq. ft. house is $8.82 
per sq. ft. including lot, about $2.75 less than the local average. (For 
detailed breakdown of costs, see table opposite.) Despite this eco- 
nomical construction, the Place house is, in many respects, an economy 
house in price only. Included in its $6,350 price-tag are such better- 
than-minimal details as: combination screen and storm windows, 
metal kitchen cabinets, complete insulation, copper gutter and down- 
spouts, reinforced concrete stoops. 

Two features of the house stand out above these premiums—the 
heating system and the storage space. A specially designed hot air 
system uses a down-delivery furnace to circulate heat through under- 
floor vitreous ducts to registers in each of the main rooms (see plan 
opposite). The Places feel that the more even distribution provided 
by this system justifies the extra cost ($125) over the minimal space 
heater. Architect Worden’s addition of a 5 x 8 ft. utility-storage room 
adjoining the kitchen is a neat touch to relieve the dearth of storage 
space typical of small houses. Even neater is his specification of 
heavier ceiling joists (2 x 8’s) in the area above the storage room and 
kitchen, to carry an additional overhead storage space of 385 sq. ft. 
with access via a disappearing stairway. 

With these extras, seldom found in a $6,000 house, the Places had 
no difficulty in selling out their 1949 program of 100 houses before a 
single unit had been erected. The house is sold to veterans for $325 
down and $41.50 a month. The mortgages are insured to the 95 per 
cent limit specified in FHA’s $6,000-maximum loan program. They 
were taken by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. which describes 
the house as “one of the best values we’ve seen in our small-house 
mortgaging program in a long time.” (For further details on Met’s 
reasons for taking the mortgage on the Place house, see p. 88.) 
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FRAMING MEMBERS in the house are precut in a central 
carpenter shop. Typical of the simplified construction used 


by Place is the prefabbed plumbing stack, left center above. 
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GENEROUS-SIZED KITCHEN provides dining space for four COUNTER FLOW OIL BURNER 
persons. Of equipment shown above, only sink and cabi- 
nets are included in the $6,350 price. 


is set over plenum which 
feeds hot air into tile pipe extensions beneath floor slab. 
Sixth duct (lower right) is for possible bedroom extension. 


COST BREAKDOWN 


Survey 

Clearing, grading and seeding.. 

Top soil 

Sand fill 

Foundation reinforcing steel ma- 
terial 

Foundation insulation material. 

Foundation labor, including in- 
stallation of air ducts 

Heating—including oil tank and 
sewer pipe air ducts 

Asphalt tiling 

Lumber and millwork 

Kitchen cabinets 

Stairway, tiling, shutters 

Hardware, flashing, louvers and 
medicine cabinets 

Gutters and downspouts 

Carpentry labor, including shop 
work 

Chimney liner 

Piumbing, including sewer and 
water service from street 

Wiring and fixtures 

Painting and decorating 

Miscellaneous labor, trucking 
supervision, etc. 

Architectural costs 

Financing charges ; 

Overhead, interest and taxes... 


: 








THT-UP WALL construction is used to increase labor effi- 
ciency, eliminate scaffolding costs. The horizontal fram- 
ing operation is done on the floor slab. Layout plates are 
used to insure accurate stud placement for interior drywall 
finish. Sheathing, exterior siding, door and window frames 
and window-head flashing are all installed before the wall 
is raised. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Waterproofing — 
Sisalkraft Co. Exterior walis— plywood on 
beveled siding or Creo-Dipt cedar shingles, The 
Creo-Dipt Co., studs and sheathing; inside — 
Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floors — asphalt 
tile, Tile-Tex Corp. ROOFING — The Philip 
Carey Co. INSULATION—Kimberly Clark Corp., 
Owens-Corning Corp. and National Gypsum Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK — Revere Copper & 
Brass Co., U. S. Steel Corp. and American Vit. 
Corp. WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, R-O-W 
Sales Co. ATTIC STAIR—Wel-Bilt Products Co. 
PAINTS — O’Brien Corp. KITCHEN CABINTS 
—Youngstown enamel, Mullins Mfg. Co. HARD- 
WARE—National Brass Co. ELECTRICAL IN- 
STALLATION: Wiring — General Cable Corp. 
Switches—Pass & Seymour. Fixtures—Lighto- 
lier Co. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT—American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Cabinets— 
Miami Cabinet Div., The Philip Carey Co. 
HEATING—warm air system, International Oi! 
Burner Co. Water heater—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 











measuring houses for mortgages with furniture models is the Metropolitan Life’s contribution to better planning 


METROPOLITAN’S FURNITURE LIST 





Living Room 

Sofa, coffee table, 3 ft. drop-leaf table or 
desk, two upholstered chairs, two or three occa- 
sional chairs, incidental furniture (lamps, end 
tables, etc.). 
Kitchen 

Single ‘‘or preferably a double’’ sink, four- 
burner range, 6 cu. ft. refrigerator, table space 
large enough to seat four persons. 
Bedroom 

Double bed (4 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 10 in. minimum), 
chest, dresser, chair, incidental furniture (night 
tables, lamps, etc.). 


Roy Stevens 


Met's plastic furniture models fit % in. floor plans 


High window in bedroom of the Place house 
creates wall space for the extra furniture. 
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Before the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. took the mortgages on” 
Builder Andy Place’s house (p. 86), it tested the house for adequate™, 
furniture capacity and arrangement under a unique small house ~ 
mortgaging program set up last spring. 

Like most big mortgagees, Metropolitan has hesitated in the past to 
take up economy house loans. Its reasons: cramped rooms mean, 
lower resale value, increased mortgage risk. However, the Met de. 
cided to reconsider this year as the small-house market boomed while’ 
sales slowed up on the bigger units. It called in its construction ad. | 
visers and its own architect, Dale Wright, to take a long hard look] 
at small houses from a mortgage-risk angle. 

The result was an overhauled mortgage-measurement policy for + 
the Met. Tossed out was the time-honored belief that square footage ” | 
was a realistic criterion for measuring the usefulness of rooms ina | 
small house. In its place, Architect Wright developed these standards 7 
for measuring rooms: a) the size and amount of furniture required 
in a room, b) the space required around the furniture to provide | 
comfortable access and circulation. Wright then worked out a list © 
of standard furniture requirements for a typical family in a 4-room | 
house. Wright’s requirements (see table, left) are several hitches © 
above the bare minimum, including sleeping accommodations for | 
four persons, a storage chest or dresser for each, and adequate din- 
ing space in the kitchen. 

Since last March, the Metropolitan has operated on the premise | 
that no small house will be considered for a mortgage unless it in- | 
cludes space for this furniture pattern. To assist its 110 mortgage 7 
correspondents throughout the country in carrying out these require. © 
ments, the Met has provided them with plastic 44-in. scale cut-outs © 
of the furniture. The correspondent can then determine quickly © 
whether a builder’s floor plan will take the Met’s furniture. (See ~ 
cut, left.) In addition to the furniture pattern, Metropolitan has © 
set up other design requirements. These include provision for the ~ 
addition of a future bedroom and also the addition of a future storage © 
room off the kitchen. In both cases, the Met was considering the ex- © 
pansion needs of a typical family over the years as its size and © 
income increases. 

During the few short months that its program has been in opera- 
tion, Metropolitan has found that its emphasis on room-use rather © 
than room-size in small houses has been helpful to itself and builders 
alike. Typical is its dealing with Builder Andy Place. When Place 
could not find room for a chest of drawers in each of the bedrooms 
of his 1949 house, the Met suggested that he replace a double-hung 
window in each room with a small high window, to provide more 
wall space. This minor, inexpensive change provides maximum use of ~ 
both bedrooms. A score of other big builders have taken similar Met- 
ropolitan suggestions for replanning room proportions and the loca- 
tion of doors and windows. Most of them have been surprised to find 
that, as in the case of Builder Place, they do not have to make their 
rooms larger to insure good furniture placement. Says Met Architect 7 
Dale Wright, “We are not trying to make their small houses either ~ 
smaller or bigger. We are merely trying to make them better planned.” @ 

So successful has the Met’s small-house design program been that it q 
has decided to apply similar standards to larger houses submitted to 7 
it for mortgage financing. Reason for this decision was the company’s ~ 
discovery that some of the “minimum” houses it had mortgaged can © 
hold more furniture and are otherwise better planned than some of — 
the bigger houses in its mortgage portfolio. 

Good design, the Met has learned, can mean greater security for y 
itself, a more saleable house for builders and better living for the © 
families who buy their houses. 











RESEARCH LABORATORY takes to the hills where technicians 


can think while gazing through big windows. A handsome building results from 
engineering rather than architecture 


LOCATION: Murray Hill, N. J. 

AIR REDUCTION CU., INC., Owners 
WIGTON-ABBOTT CORP., Engineers and Contractors 
GEORGE SMITH, Consulting Architect 


This research laboratory in the New Jersey hills is a good ex- 
ample of the simple functionalism offered by the combination 
architectural-and-engineering firms which do most of today’s 
industrial building. It offers a marked contrast to the architec- 
tural design of the Geophysical building (p. 92). 

The trim exterior appearance of this building for Air Reduc- 
tion (makers of industrial gasses) is achieved simply by a 
happy combination of big strip windows and red brick span- 
drels whose horizontality is punctuated by two glazed stair 
towers. Although the glass walls of these towers certainly are 
unnecessary, they provide an exhilarating “deep breath” of out- 
door atmosphere for the laboratory workers as they move from 
floor to floor. 











As the pictures show, the client wanted plenty of windows 
and got them. Air Reduction had little use for deep interior 
office space and was willing to pay a bit more for greater peri- 
meter. Two stories of offices and small laboratories are located 
along the north side of the large one-story laboratory and are 
projected beyond it in narrow wings to the north and west. The 
aluminum sunshades on the south and west office windows were 
an afterthought added when the sky glare and direct sun 
through the big windows proved objectionable. 








Ben Schnall 
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Air Photos Associates, Inc. 


As in the case of General Motor’s new research center (FORUM, 
July °49), an outdoor, in-the-country feeling was a prime con- 
sideration behind the location and design of this laboratory. 
Dissatisfied with the former location of the lab as an appendage 
to an assembly plant (lab technicians were continuously called 
to the plant to consult on minor operating problems), Air 
Reduction polled its lab employees as to where they would like 
to work. Consensus: the countryside near suburban Summit. 
Company officials reconnoitered all high ground in the area, 
picked a site where their 270 technicians could be “on a hill 
where they could sit and contemplate.” The building’s cruci- 
form shape provides an abundance of outside wall area whose 
big, continuous windows make the offices and laboratories light 
and airy. Fulfilling one of the client’s requirements, these 
windows and the roof-top cafeteria and terrace command peace- 
ful views of golf course, woods and mountains. 


Including a small power house, an acetylene generator build- 
ing and the 78,000 sq. ft. laboratory, the project cost about 
$1,250,000. 
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APPARATUS ASSEMBLY LAB CUTTING & SCARFING LAB 
Roof-top promenade deck, viewed from under con- 
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| -_ Viewed from north, laboratory spreads its three 
. wings atop a knoll. Louvered aluminum projec- 
F| tions protect windows on west walls; Venetian 






blinds are the only light control facilities at other 
windows. 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANT with an integrated administrative wing turns an eye-catching front to the street 


Designed by an architect rather than an engineer, this combina- 
tion factory and laboratory presents one of the most striking 
industrial facades erected since the war. Its variety and dynamic 
massing offer a welcome release from the monotonous red brick, 
monotonous row windows and monotonous bi-laterai symmetry 
of most recent plants. Thus, the architect can still teach the en- 
gineer a great deal about making buildings better looking. 

In this case, however, the design is little more than skin deep. 
The shop space inside shows no particular touch of the architect 
and there is little relationship between exterior form and inte- 
rior function. Who could guess from the photograph above that 
the second story on the left contains the executive offices, where- 
as the identical looking ground floor below houses a manufac- 
turing operation? Who cvuld guess that the red granite wall 
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LOCATION: Dallas, Texas 

GEOPHYSICAL SERVICE INC., Owners 
SMITH & MILLS, Architects 

P. OB. MONTGOMERY, General Contractor 


which provides such a dramatic center accent conceals within a 
clerical department lighted from a clerestory and from the rear? 

Geophysical Service Inc. function is to develop and operate 
equipment for electronically probing the earth to help petro- 
leum geologists decide where to drill. Of their new headquart- 
ers, company officials say, “We are a professional organization, 
and we wanted our home to convey that feeling. Too, we are a 
working organization (with all but 175 of the 900 employees 
in the field) ; we did not want a feeling of plushness in our 
building.” 

Like most of the buildings in this remarkably handsome 
industrial development this one occupies only a small portion 
(1,000 sq. ft.) of a big lot (seven acres) ard is set back 
(125 ft.) from the street. 
















Two-story wing makes no outward differentia- 
tion between manufacturing area (first floor) 
and offices above. 






Rear shop areas, finished in brick and of stark 


f utilitarian design, are hidden behind the stone 
FS administrative front, barely visible at the right 


of the picture. 
























































One-story office wing with 
strip window shielded be- 
neath thin stone eyebrow looks 
like a school building. 
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Glass wall at main entry, well shaded by 
second floor projection, serves as window 
for reception room and library. 


COST BREAKDOWN 


Plumbing, heating, air-conditioning 
(including duct work and boilers).. $89,339 
Electrical wiring and special instal- 





NS. i> iis ig. ican te oan 04 awe oe 58,936 
ESE Tt ey Soe 10,325 
Excavating and filling ............ + 7,884 
Paving and sidewalks ............ 2,075 
Concrete and cement work.......... 31,611 
Common brickwork ................. 24,813 
Limestone and granite ........... . 19,529 
TI oo ce abe oc based cacen 49,772 
Math and plaster .................... 12,897 
Steel sash, glass and glazing........ 9,921 
a RE 5 SO ad ar 10,803 
sg Or 4,791 
oo eae Seah yok \e dad eaties 4,409 
ok Shc lk b Bis uo bch ek 9,859 
“Sa eae 15,706 
Contractor’s and architects’ fees.... 41,217 

Total Construction $403,888 
Land 40,000 


Total $443,888 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT ON LOUIS SULLIVAN 


When Frank Lloyd Wright went to see Louis Sullivan about a 
draftsman’s job, the Chicago architectural firm of Adler & 
Sullivan was already famous. The commission for the Audi- 
torium building had come into the office, and Sullivan had 
just finished his first sketches (the tower had a Gothic look). 
At 34, Sullivan was recognized as one of the most brilliant 
architectural designers in the country. He had already taken 
the first steps toward the expressive vertical form with which 
in the next decade he would endow U. S. skyscraper building. 
Wright was 19; he had spent less than a year in an architect’s 
office. But he brought a sheaf of drawings “in his own style.” 
There was an instant current of sympathy between the two men. 
“You'll do,” said Sullivan, after a quick look at the drawings. 

Thus began a seven-year-long relationship of incalculable 
benefit to the development of modern architecture. In his 
new book, Genius and the Mobocracy,* Wright has tried to set 
down its exact nature. He has succeeded in producing a cul- 
tural document whose importance transcends the field of 
architecture. His account of how Sullivan’s ornament awak- 
ened his own unmatched gift for plastic modulation in three 
dimensions goes deep to the well-springs of all kinds of cre- 
ative work. Here, brought alive by memories which go back 
to the last golden years of the fruitful nineteenth century, 
is the very process of that transfer from mind to mind on 
whose continuity civilization depends. Here, too, is an illumi- 
nating exposition of the nature and method of the kind of 
mind we call genius. 

Those who have blinked at Wright’s dictum—‘“Instead of 
imitating effects, search for the principle that made them 
original” —wili for the first time find in this book an expla- 
nation of exactly what he means. Although he calls Sullivan 
“‘lieber-meister” and although he was proud to be “pencil 
in the master’s hand” during his years with the firm, Wright 
makes it clear that he was never Sullivan’s disciple. The 
distinction which Wright makes between the disciple and the 
apprentice is a profound one and does much to explain his 
well-known impatience with the great body of modern archi- 
tecture and architects. 

The disciple, Wright thinks, is really a thief. He is per- 
fectly willing to snatch quick success by imitating the “effects” 
or the style of the “master.” The apprentice, on the other 
hand, is seeking his own way of work by trying to understand 
the principles on which the master’s work is based. 

Wholesale imitation is eating away at our whole society, 
Wright says. It is especially fostered by our system of mass 
education—‘“Perfectly good fresh young lives—like perfectly 
good plums destined to be turned out perfectly good prunes.” 
It has shaped the American house and almost every product 
of household use. Surrounded by forms produced by an 
endless copying and blurring, modern man has_all but lost 


* Genius and the Mobocracy. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $5. 
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Early exercise at the Beaux Arts. Paris. 1875-80 


“Louis Sullivan taught me nothing nor did he ever pretend 
to do so except as he was himself the thing he did and as! 
could see it for myself. He was the educational document 
in evidence. | learned to read him with certainty just as 


you shall see him and see me if you are a good reader be- 
tween the lines.’’ 





Fresco patterns. Paris. 1875 


“Here, in his own way, is no body of culture evolving 
through centuries of time but a scheme and ‘style’ of plas- 
tic expression which an individual, working away in the 
poetry-crushing environment of a more cruel materialism 
than any seen since the days of the brutal Romans, had 
made out of himself. Here was a sentient individual who 
evoked the goddess whole civilizations strove in vain for 
centuries to win, and wooed her with this charming in- 
terior smile—all on his own in one lifetime all too brief.” 
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“Lieber-meister’s gift to me was his practice ‘of—the 
thing—not—on— it,’ which | recognized and saw most 
clearly realized in his unique sense of ornament. In course 
of time | grew eager to go further . . . | began to ask myself 
—why not this eternal principle harmonizing any and 
every building anywhere with environment and for every 
purpose? Why not the edifice symphonic throughout from 
footing to coping of the structure itself—a harmony like 
music? | wanted to see, someday, a building continuously 
plastic from inside to outside, and exterior from outside 
to inside.” 


Plaster panel for first McVickers Theater. 1885 


Studies in plasticity. Terra Cotta. 1885 


“The nature of materials meant no more to lieber-meister 
than their nature had meant to the ancient Greeks but 
with a nameless difference. Materials, all alike, were only 
grist for the marvelous sensuous rhythmic power of imagi- 
nation he possessed. His spirit was deeply involved in the 
fluent organic expressions of form naturally appropriate 
to a plastic—and clay is the ideal ‘plastic.’ But, whether 
executed in stone, wood, or iron, all materials were ‘clay’ 
in the master’s hands and—well—that was enough? Be- 
cause of this effulgent sense of sympathy he possessed— 
for all he cared or anything he seemed to want to know 
materials were pretty much all one to him. In the primal 
plastic—clay—his opulent imagery could triumph, and 
did so. As might have been the case with the Greeks had 
they the gift he had. But this inconsistency by its very 
constancy began to disturb me. .. .”” 
























































































his sensitivity to original workmanship. He feels more com- 

fortable with a house, a car, a picture that looks just like 

his neighbor’s; so also he is more comfortable with ready- 

made ideas. It is this tendency to submerge the individual 

in the mass which threatens, Wright says, to make a mobo- 
cracy of our American democracy. 

Like Goethe, that great symbol of nineteenth century 
humanism, Wright seems always to have known that “one 
must be something in order to do anything.” But few men 
nowadays can say what they are; the sense of self has been 
enfeebled by the twentieth century drive toward a uniformly 
marketable product—whether that product be a house, an 
idea, or a human being. “What would be the honor of a 
brick?” Wright asks. “That in the brick which made the 
brick a brick.” So also the honor of a man is that core of 
individuality which sets him apart from all other men. It is 
out of recognition and cultivation of this individuality, Wright 
reminds us, that creative work comes. 

: But the mob takes an “unconfessed revenge” for the kind 
of independence shown by those it calls “genius.” The firm 
of Adler & Sullivan did not survive the depression which 
followed the great success of the Columbian Fair, while the 
classic revival generated by the Fair architecture buried for 
many decades Sullivan’s contribution to American building. 
Sullivan died broke; even the commissions for small town 
banks had long since dwindled away and the great architect 
had been thrown out of his offices in the Auditorium tower. 
A few terra cotta manufacturers and a few architectural 
cronies stuck to the end, visiting him in his disreputable room 
in a South Side hotel. Wright saw him weekly. A few days 
before he died, he gave Wright a bundle of drawings, the 
ornament he had designed in the years of his great building. 
“Frank, you will be writing about these, someday?” he asked. 

Sullivan left over 100 buildings, most of them done in part- 
nership with the “big chief” Dankmar Adler, whose brilliant 
grasp of structure matched Sullivan’s gift of design. It will 
surprise many students of Sullivan, who believe that when 
Sullivan turned his back on Richardson’s Romanesque the 
whole course of contemporary architecture turned with him, 
that Wright found little of his origins in these buildings. 
Wright thinks that Sullivan only partly succeeded in realizing 
his organic principle—“of-the-thing-not-on-it”—in the build- 
ing now revered by modern architects—the Wainwright build- 
ing, the Carson, Pirie, Scott store in Chicago, the great golden 
- ear of the Auditorium theater. It was in Sullivan’s miraculous 
ornament, executed in terra cotta and piaster in these build- 
ings, that Wright found the seed of his own developing work. 
Thus the magic world of Louis Sullivan’s ornament—the com- 
pletely independent creation of one man’s working lifetime— 
has been realized in three dimensions within the working life~ 
time of another. What was in Sullivan’s work a purely visual! 
experience has been transmuted, by Wright’s massive hand), 
into the spatial experience we call architecture. It is easy to 
read between the lines of Wright’s account of this greatymatter 
his poignant concern: where, if anywhere, has he found the 

kind of apprenticeship he gave to Louis Sullivan? 
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Corbel for the Auditorium. Plaster. 1887-88 


“‘More and more, as years went. by | would instinctively 
draw toward expressions more appropriate to other build- 
ing materials by way of T-square and triangle. . . . The 
basis of architectural thought was there in what he did, 
but | know now that many a long lifetime must be spent 
to find the proper technique—each man for himself—to 
put into actual building practice the implications of the 
great philosophy to which the lyric poet dedicated himself 
in this sensuous efflorescence so peculiarly and absolutely 
his own.” 


Continuous plaster band. Pre 
scenium, McVickers Theatele 
1890-91. 
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“The designing partner grew more frequently absent or 
disinterested and this was more and more license for the 
T-square and triangle | now wielded as second nature. 
Great sensuousness to form and especially integration— 
the ‘third dimension’ as integer—gradually began to 
come clearer... . 

When these rare but steadily increasing chances to ex- 
periment came my way, | made continual minor ones. 
Some were disastrous: riding hard on my conscience then. 
The master . . . would reproach me, occasionally, and 
sometimes too | was in deep trouble with the chief himself 
as in the height of windowsills in the Schiller Building 
which | raised six inches to get the plastic flow of the sur- 
rounding frames complete. . . . Anshe Maariv is still there 
in Chicago on South Michigan Avenue to attest the folly 
of the experiments | made in violent changes of scale in 
actual building construction as | had seen lieber-meister 
practice it in ornament with startling success. 

The magic element of plasticity | believed to be the 
property in building | was capable of using someday.” 


Plaster soffit. Transportation Building, Chicago World's Fair. 1892-93 


“Many years later as | lived, drew, and built | found in 
what | conceived and drew that the element | now called 
plasticity (the master had rendered it so completely in 
clay) carried in its own nature implications of unexplored 
structural continuity and could exemplify, and even prove 
the esthetic validity of structural forms themselves. This 
innate or organic property of all form, if not merely looked 
at but looked into as structure, absorbed me soon after | 
had left my work with the ‘firm.’ “ 


“Organic building is natural building: construction pro- 
ceeding harmoniously from the nature of a planned or 
Organized inside outward to a consistent outside. The 
space to be lived in is now the human reality of any build- 
ing and in terms of space we will find the new forms we 


Seek, ’’ 





Study for terra cotta, 1894-95 


“In organic sense such building is an entity of the human 
spirit as that of any tree or flower is of the ground. A 
natural, human circumstance—possible only to the com- 
plete architect. There will never be too many of him. He is 
master of the elements: earth, air, fire, light, and water. 
Space, motion, and gravitation are his palette: the sun his 
brush. His concern is the heart of humanity. He, of all 
men, must see into the life of things; know their honor.”’ 


Terra cotta pier. Guarantee Building, Buffalo. 1895 
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A ‘TOURIST CENTER any city could be proud of — 


John Yeon gives Portland a little masterpiece at very low cost 





The Visitors’ Information Center in Portland, Ore., is a remarkably 
handsome building to have been put up by a Chamber of Commerce 
| and public authorities. Instead of the banal Greek columns so fa- 


LOCATION: Portland, Ore. vored by official bodies it depends on the strong regular rhythm of 

JOHN YEON, Designer structural posts for accent and repose. For color it depends not on 

WICK, HILGERS & SCOTT, Associate Architects Coney Island gaudiness but on deep, strong and tasteful coloring of 
L. H. HOFFMAN, General Contractor its redwood walls. Located on the chief highway entering Portland, 

the building is admirably suited to the service of tourists—one of 

Oregon’s chief sources of revenue. The cost was shared by several 





groups: the State Highway Department and the City of Portland con- 
tributed land; the Chamber of Commerce undertook construction 
and maintenance. 

In many ways the Center is unique in conception. Instead of hud- 
dling its facilities together in a tight block, it allows them to spread 
out into four distinct rectangular units (see plan left). Three of these 
blocks—housing staff offices, exhibits and rest rooms—-are drawn into 
one large group around a central lobby. The fourth unit, for garden 
equipment, is set off by itself at the end of an outdoor pool and is 
joined to the other three only by a long pergola. 

The whole design brilliantly applies the theory that structure is its 
own best ornament. Consistent use of an “inside-out” wall, with posts 
spaced 3 ft. apart in front of the plywood surface, achieves a most 
Large exhibition room satisfying unity despite the diverse height and spacing of wings. This 
Information desk unity is emphasized by skillful use of color and by assigning to each 
Mieenet’s office structural component its own individual color, repeated throughout. 
Plywood panels painted a dark blue-green are set in wood trim of 
light sea-green. The visible edges of framing members (2 x 6 studs 
Lounge on the exterior; 2 x 4’s on the interior) are accented in blue-black. 
Small exhibition room Wine-red doors supply dramatic highlights. 

Rest room The original cost estimate of $50,000 was whittled down about 10 
Garden equipment per cent, thanks to donated labor and materials. 


KEY TO PLAN 


Main entrance 
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View looking down at the Center shows the va- 
riety of its component sections; also its position 
overlooking the highway. 











Interior plan centers around a large 


information desk 


The information desk is visible almost immediately 
from all entrances. Offices for the staff are located 
directly behind the desk. Across the lobby in the 
central blocks are rest rooms and a small exhibit 
area. Down the hall is the larger exhibit room 
(photo far right) which occupies the whole of the 
third block. This room can be transformed into a 
small movie theater by raising hinged panels to 
cover the high strip windows. Benches set along the 
wall are moved out to face the screen. 

The building makes extensive use of hemlock, a 
native wood. Ceilings are finished in 6 ft. clear- 
grained squares with flush lighting fixtures set in 
the centers; exhibit rooms use it in length strips as 
wall covering. The walls of staff offices are finished 
in striated plywood. 
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Entrance lobby viewed toward the river 


Lounge with garden equipment room beyond reflecting pool 








WALLED GARDEN 
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Large exhibit room also serves as movie theater 





Lobby view shows information desk and adjoining offices 
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Indoor-outdoor harmony is stressed by 


use of module 








The 3 ft. module used throughout the Information 
Center ties together its various functions—its official 
duties (given expression by the trim exterior be- 
low) and the more social character and esthetic ap- 
peal of its garden, pool and glass-framed lobby. 
This latter side of its character will be greatly de- 
veloped as the landscaping is completed. This will 
take full advantage of Oregon’s temperate climate 
to provide varied planting and indoor-outdoor en- 
joyment of it. Hardy native trees and shrubs will 
surround the building and its parking area. The long 
pergola will support a magnificient display of climb- 
ing roses—the official state flower. Protected on all 
sides—by the pergola, the building and a hedge of 
bamboo trees which will be set along the fence— 
the interior court around the pool will blossom forth 
with exotic species of flowers. In this luxuriant set- 
ting the measured restraint of the building itself 
should be doubly effective. 

With all its care for formal elegance, the Center 
was designed to provide competently and unobstru- 
sively for comfort and upkeep. Generous storage 
and work space are allowed on a second story over 
the central block. The honey-colored asphalt tile 
floors cover radiant heating pipes. Since air-cooling 
is unnecessary in this climate, ventilation is effected 
by means of louvers, making it possible to set all 
glazing in fixed sash. 











Information center seem from highway 


Side entrance with office block in foreground 
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Pergola looking toward lounge 


Lobby looking toward main entrance 
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INDOOR SWIMMING POOL and 
grandstand, section above, ililus- 
trates evolution of form through 
meeting of structural demands on 
overali basis. Extent of concrete 
and glass is determined by shadow 
line on seats. Ribs are outside shell 
to gain compressive strength of in- 
verted T-section, and smooth ceil- 
ing also minimizes likelihood of 
tondensation drip. Channels in 
tlass section are also designed to 
. tarry off condensation. Lightweight 
concrete is used to lighten canti- 
lever and also for thermal insula- 
tion, again reducing condensation. 
Circulation into stepped grandstand 
is from back corridor hung on 
frame, and space below seats is 
used for filters, pumps, and coach’s 
underwater observation station. 
The unconventional frame is an 
elastic ring loaded with the canti- 
lever, on elastic foundation. Antonin 
Raymond and L. L. Rado, archi- 
tects; Paul Weidlinger, structural 
engineer. 








In the future engineers will shift from their present emphasis on numerical computation to a more creative ap- 


proach. This will be made possible through the development of scientific design methods, the use ef ultra-rapid 
computing machines, and unprecedented building materials 


TOMORROW'S STRUCTURAL THEORY nna 


Structural engineering, to me, is primarily an in- 
ventive pursuit. Its aim is to create shapes and 
space which are satisfying and efficient in accord- 
ance with standards set by itself. As such, I see it 
an equal partner with architecture, not a subordin- 
ate tool. 

The methods of structural theory are applied in 
two processes, the first of which is analysis. The 
second is synthesis. Most of our design today leans 
heavily on analysis, but there are a great number of 
complex situations which can be met satisfactorily 
only by new engineering creation. Analysis gives 
information only about stress conditions existing 
in given shapes. In itself analysis does not tell any- 
thing about the selection of the shape, and this is its 
limitation. For today we are close to the end of the 
rope, in the matter of large spans. We need spans 
which are near or over 400 ft. but at the present 
they are not available economically. 

We must build these spans and, in the future, 
greater ones, so our theory must advance. 

Synthesis is structural designing in its strictest 
sense. It is the applying or creating of shapes for 
the purpose of transmitting static or dynamic 
forces over a definite distance in the most efficient 
manner, as dictated by function, economy and— 
I do not hesitate to add—esthetics. 
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The structure obtained in this manner must of 
course stand up under the sharp scrutiny of analy- 
sis. The complete mastery of analytical methods is 
therefore necessary—but it is not in itself the com 
plete designing function. 


Synthesis and analysis 


There are many reasons why the broad field of 
knowledge included under analysis is not adequate. 
The most basic reason is inherent in the static n& 
ture of analysis. In some instances through i 
ventive trial and error we have arrived at ingenious 
traditional shapes which today seem almost trivial. 
Examples include the round cross-sections of out 
rivets, or the shape of I-beams; also the shape of 
arches and cables in bridges, or the concept # 
trussed structures, where every component part of 
the structure is assigned a definite structural fune 
tion, shape and dimension. 

Another equally important reason for the lack af 
rational designs is the difference between the 
behavior of the actual structure and its idealized 
counterpart which is used for the purpose of analy 
sis. This inevitable error is well known and givel 


* Based on a paper read at the recent University of Illino® 
symposium “Tomorrow's Architecture” 
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recognition in form of safety factors. Our judg- 
ment as to the accuracy of our methods can often 
be only qualitative and relative, arrived at by 
comparing the expected accuracy in one portion 
of the structure to that in other parts. 

For such reasons a rigorously rational design 
| method today is neither possible nor desirable. It 
| remains then to admit the need for the incorpora- 
tion of the inventive and creative idea into all but 
the most trivial design problems. 

Looking backward we see that the historic de- 
velopment of the theory of structures re-emphasises 
the disparity of the methods used in analysis and 
design. 

Analysis was always the scientific core of struc- 
tural theory. Investigations into the laws of statics 
probably started with Archimedes and continued 
slowly to men like Hardy Cross in our times. But 
interest in strength of materials remained quite 
empirical during the larger part of this period. 





The great anagram 


The modern theory of elasticity began much 
later, at the very definite date in 1667 when Hook 
published his great discovery in only four latin 
words: ut tensio sic vis, the extension is propor- 
tional to the force. He released his important as- 
sertion, in accordance with scientific customs of his 
time, in form of an obscure anagram, as if pre- 
saging thereby the future obscurity of the theory 
of elasticity in engineering circles. Almost all that 
the average structural steel designer needs to know 
today was known in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when the basic problems of bending of 
| beams and stability of slender columns were solved. 

The comprehensive theory of elasticity is not found- 

ed on the results of empirical attempts, but on a 

very few mathematical postulates formulated on the 

basis of asumptions as to the structure of matter. 

This means that a significant portion of the analy- 

tical part of structural theory was set on scientific 
| basis almost from its very inception. When recent 
_ developments in aircraft structures necessitated the 
use of sharp methods of stress analysis, a great 
number of the needed equations could be found in 
old volumes of the proceedings of learned societies. 

But these very same technological developments 
also acted as a stimulation for further advance in 
the theoretical field and in experimental techniques 
of verification. 

Stress anaylsis based on reliable and proven 
assumptions gives us a greater confidence in our 
calculations, thereby permitting reductions in 
safety factors. The standard factor of safety in 
modern steel structures is close to the lower limit 
of 1.75, Further reductions will not bring about 
appreciable savings. Recognizing the fact that the 
Present practice involves only the application of 
the elastic theory, which is based, as the name im- 
Plies, on the elastic behavior of materials, a newer 
approach called “limit design” proposes to modify 
this method by considering that materials can 
yield sufficiently to bring previously unstressed 
parts of the structure into play, permitting thereby 
further utilization of this “reserve strength.” At the 





same time the absolute strength of our building 
materials is also increasing. It is surprising to 
learn that the working stress of the reenforcing 
wires of prestressed concrete structures runs today 
well over 100,000 psi. 

In the future, the present trends in stress analysis, 
(especially in the analysis of frames, theory of 
elasticity and elastic stability) will continue. We 
are on the right track. We will be carried for- 
ward by the general impetus of mathematical and 
physical sciences, and we shali expect further 
sharpening of the methods of analysis. Elementary 
and classical theories will be replaced by closer 
approximations to the real behavior of our ma- 
terials. This is due not so much to the enthusiasm 
of practicing engineers for highly complex theories, 
but rather to the recent revival of interest of mathe- 
maticians in the field of applied mathematics and 
especially mathematical physics. This field, which 
a few decades ago was considered by the majority 
of mathematicians as something distinctly “low 
brow.” has today -regained its respectability. A 
method as erudite as tensor analysis—in the past 
applied in the field of mechanics almost exclusively 
to the theory of relativity—is used today to elucid- 
ate the theory of plates and shells, and even to 
other parts of the mathematical theory of elasticity. 


Science and technology 


At the same time, and through similar processes, 
we are to witness the increasing precision and ex- 
tension of experimental techniques. New methods 
in photo elasticity using “frozen stress patterns” 
permit a literal insight into the elastic behavior of 
three dimensional shapes. Developments in metal- 
lurgy are pointing to alloys of greater strength- 
weight ratio. Whether theoretical physics will gain 
sufficient grasp of the ultimate nature of matter to 
influence the internal structure of our materials 
is something I dare not predict. But even the 
speculative possibility is staggering. 

Parallel with these trends the work of simplifi- 
cation of design formulae, arithmetization of op- 
erations, and collection of the results in the form 
of tables and graphs will have to continue. Without 
these all the theoretical work will have been done 
in vain. 

As you have noticed, I believe that the gap be- 
tween engineering and science will narrow as far 
as analysis is concerned. Can the same thing be 
hoped for in the methods of synthesis, i.e. design? 
With this question I have to enter into the most 
speculative phase of this forecast. New materials 
and processes first stimulate analysis, then after 
further development they may cause creation of en- 
tirely new or modified design elemerts. Finally 
there emerge previously unknown forms and con- 
cepts. Add new dimensions and mass, and unpre- 
cedented spans and loads, and the technological 
advance will deeply influence building. 

With these three components in mind, i.e. new 
or improved basic materials, and new needs of our 
civilization and the advanced technology, one can 
contemplate the shape of things to come. This 


can be done in a surprisingly concrete form wit) 






















Optimum shapes have evolved in 
certain of our common structural 
situations. Although determination 
of these curves is trivial, the prob- 
lem could have been solved orig- 
inally by mathematics. Above is 
chord of bowstring struss, which 
conforms to its shape of equilib- 
rium under 
tributed uniform vertical loads. 


continuously dis- 


ee; ; -~ 
Catenary is the shape of equilib- 
rium of the cable of a suspension 
bridge, another example of natural 
solution which can be predicted 
by mathematics. 


Center line of fixed concrete arch 
in bridges is usually a “modified 
catenary”’. corresponding to the 
shape of equilibrium under the 
dead toad of the arch and certain 
portions of the live load. 









Maillart’s concrete truss is inter- 
esting example of theoretically 
proper shape to perform most effi- 
ciently under its loading. 





ANALYSIS AND DESIGN are ex- 
emplified above. Aircraft engine, 
as a structural problem, is mostly 
stress analysis. The dimension 
and shape of parts is predominant- 
ly determined by the mechanical 
functioning of the machine. The 
selection of the bar joist from 
tables is the simplest type of stress 
analysis. 

The bridges are typical examples 
of synthetic structural design. 
Functional requirements modify the 
particular concept of the solutions. 





Frocmuveer: sega 



















PREDICTED slab of ‘‘superstrong”’ 
reinforced concrete will support 
same load which today demands 
slab of dimensions in top sketch. 
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reference to some immediate tasks. Such an in- 
stance arises out of the necessity for increased 
hangar spans—as big as 400 ft.—dictated by the 
evolution in size of the aircraft. The increasing 
weight of planes also taxes our ingenuity to provide 
pre-stressed concrete runwavs capable of support- 
ing these loads. A number of similar examples 
could be found but all such structures will remain 
for a long time to come the result of individual 
accomplishments. 

Besides, the further industrialization of building 
will lead to the standardization and prefabrication 
of more and larger units. This will direct design 
efforts toward diversified assembly of standard 
units. 


New materials 


As to the invention of new materials the pre- 
diction can only be along varied and general terms. 
It is impossible to foretell the type of new alloys 
or plastics which are to be developed. It might 
be safe however to predict that some developments 
are due in the near future along the lines of com- 
posite materials, i.e. combinations of plastics and 
metals. Advanced technology also means increased 
and widely distributed power production possibly 
through the use of nuclear power projects. This will 
have great bearing on the availability of some 
metals the production of which demands large 
quantities of electrical power and the wider struc- 





Photo (top left): Pratt Whitney Aircraft 


tural use of metals such as aluminum could bee 
sidered a very important advance. 

Further advances are to be expected in theé 
velopment of cement chemistry—and in the ted 
nology of concrete. Scientific methods appliedt 
the development of concrete units might boost 
working stress of concrete to 40,000 or 50,000p 
—as recently predicted in a paper of the Af 
(Proceeding Vol. 45). 

These are the components of the driving for 
which will channel our designs into new ditt 
tions. But this still leaves unanswered a sect 
question: how, through which processes of thou 
and by which methods shall we arrive at thet 
alization of these potential results? 

This question also brings into sharp focus ® 
present lack of well defined and scientific metho 
in structural designing. Today, trial and ef 
coupled with intuition dominates. Analysis ! 
science, and design has not caught up with it a 
While the completion of this evolution cannot? 
predicted it could well become at least a prog 
for future efforts. Let me briefly recall the dei 








tion of structural design: “the creating of sf 
for the purpose of transmitting . . . forces ove 
definite distance in the most efficient manner 4 
tated by . .. a number of requirements ...- 
formulation of this definition should be 
suggestive to the mathematician. What we 
looking for in most instances is a geomeltti 
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curve. The curve (or shape) has to be such that 
the function defined by it in terms of a number 
of independent variables will become a maximum 
in terms of the efficiency of the design. The curve, 
which 1 spoke of, means the shape of the structure 
or of its parts. The function is the relationship as 
expressed by the variables such as efficicncy and 
economy. The method of finding such curves is 
well known under the name of calculus of varia- 
tions. Again, as so often happens, we find that 
in diversified fields we often talk about the same 
or analogus problems but under different names. 
The different language of the various fields is 
q retardant of evolution. In this case, the simi- 
larity between the aims of design and of the cal- 
culus of variations is at least highly suggestive. 
This comparison might be labeled either far 
fetched or primitive. I am encouraged, however, 
by the fact that similar trends appear in other 
branches of engineering. Norbert Wiener, one of 
our most outstanding mathematicians, has dis- 
‘cussed similar problems in communication en- 
| gineering and pointed out that “. . . in general, en- 
gineering design has been held to be an art rather 
than a science .. .” and he reaches the conclusion 
F that the calculus of variations is the tool which 
might permit us to obtain “an explicit best solu- 
ition.” (Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics, p. 17.) 


























Human factor 


Whether by this precise method or by some 
similar method, design will surely be brought closer 
to science. This will eliminate trial and error and 
leave more time for the intuitive creative process. 

If these thoughts, which I might have to concede 
include the whole range from rational forecasting 
through speculation to wishful thinking, are 
1 the) accepted as a possible or even probable picture of 
the tt# future trends, then some deductions ought to be 
ypliedt| made about the people and the society who shall 
oost# = bring about these accomplishments. 

),000 ps The most appalling fact from the human point 
ie Al) of view is probably the increasing complexity and 
quantity of mathematical o1 arithmetical opera- 
ing for} tions which will be needed to carry out our ob- 
w dim} jective. The amount of labor and time required 
a sect} to solve and tabulate the numerical results of 
f thoug} §=some of the important equations resulting from 
it ther} problems in structural theory are even today 
serious obstacles. Modern ultra-rapid computing 
focus #} ©=™achines promise an answer not only because of 
methitt} =the unprecedented speed of these machines but be- 
nd em cause of their inherent capacity to carry out a long 
alysis Sequence of complex operations without human 


d be co 





it as supervision; to retain, or memorize data until re- 
annoth © quired in the sequence of operations; and finally to 
progt make choices and decisions in accordance with the 
he deft initial order fed into them by the operator. The 
of sh implications of this in social terms cannot be un- 


es over! derestimated. I like to cite Wiener’s conclusions on 
er ast this topic: 


“ 
a Perhaps I may clarify the historical background 
e high! of the present situation if I say that the first in- 
wa dustrial revolution, the revolution of the ‘dark 


Satanic mills,’ was the devaluation of the human 








arm by the competition of machinery. There is no 
rate of pay at which a U. S. pick-and-shovel 
laborer can live which is low enough to compete 
with the work of a steam shovel as an excavator. 
The modern industrial revolution is similarly 
bound to devalue the human brain at least in its 
simpler and more routine decisions. Of course, 
just as the skilled carpenter, the skilled mechanic, 
the skilled dressmaker have in some degree sur- 
vived the first industrial revolution, so the skilled 
scientist and the skilled administrator may survive 
the second. However, taking the second revolution 
as accomplished, the average human being of 
mediocre attainments or less may have nothing to 
sell that it is worth anyone’s money to buy.” 

History has shown that such evolutions created 
only temporary unemployments, since the increas- 
ing diversified needs created by the very same 
machines absorbed those who were originally dis- 
placed by them. One can hope for a future form 
of society which will be able to cope with what 
Norbert Wiener calls the “second industrial revolu- 
tion.” 

This, I believe, applies also to the engineering 
profession. I do not think that the work of en- 
gineers will be relegated to fantastic robots, but | 
am looking forward to liberation from the slide 
rule, tedious repetitive routine calculations, when 
the engineer can become the highly skilled and 
creative scientist. Similar conclusions are forced 
upon us by considering the other effect of indus- 
trialization in form of the production of large pre- 
fabricated and standardized structural units. In 
mass produced units everything must be highly safe 
and satisfactory. They have to be designed, tested, 
and developed by the most skilled personnel, but 
the detailing of a routine assembly in accordance 
with standard patterns will not be classified as 
engineering. 

These are not really forecasts, but rather con- 
clusions which one is compelled to draw from pre- 
dictions concerning the basic facts of engineering 
and theory. 


Advanced architecture 


In conclusion I would like to call attention to 
the role to be played in this evolution by the ar- 
chitect. The gap between engineering and architec- 
ture should considerably narrow in years to come, 


MOBILAR HANGER is an attempt 
to provide a standard structural 
element which will permit a va- 
riety of unique solutions. Complete 
requirements are satisfied by a 
simple but sophistocated standard 
joint. (Designed by K. Wachsman; 
Paul Weidlinger, structural engi- 
neer. Model by Raymond A. Lester.) 








GABO’s construction is an almost 
totally unrstricted exploration of 
space, extreme example of one 
element in synthesis. 
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just like the gap between engineering and science. 
This process will have to begin at the level of the 
education in both professions. The architect of to- 
morrow will not be able to understand the language 
of tomorrow’s engineer without acquiring a large 
amount of basic knowledge in this field. The ele- 
mentary engineering taught today to architects 
might have to be replaced with a broader curricu- 
lum aimed at the understanding of more complex 
structural problems but not requiring the detailed 
familiarity of the engineer with the specific solu- 
tions of the problems. Thus, the customary course 
of lectures on “elementary engineering” might be 
supplanted by a subject which will approach closer 
the topic of “advanced architecture.” This path 
will have to be followed by the practicing archi- 
tect, and in this sense we should be looking for- 
ward to or at least hoping for a broader and deeper 
knowledge instead of specialization in microscopic 
fields. This might become the return, on a higher 
plane of evolution, to the architect-artist-engineer- 
scientist of the Renaissance. 








MAILLART’S BRIDGE at Aarve has a highly 


unconventional Gothic soffit curve and other de 


tails. They are dictated by ‘‘function, 


. and esthetics.”’ 
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STAINLESS STEEL as an exterior finish. New office building 


uses standard prefab panels faced with fluted stainless sted 
sheets in light curtain wall construction 


The first sizable use of stainless steel 
on the exterior of a building has been 
made in a new four-story, 460 ft. long 
office structure at General Electric 
Co.’s $30 million turbine plant in 
Schenectady, N. Y. The alloy is used 
as the exterior cladding on standard 
prefab curtain panels which consist of 
a 20 gauge fluted front sheet over 1'/2 
in. of glass fiber insulation and a fiat 
18 gauge carbon steel back sheet. 
Sections are 2 ft. wide, with lengths 
varying from about 3 to 17 ft. for one- 
piece installation between stories or 
windows. 


Stone & Webster, General Electric's 
engineers, decided to use the stainless 
curtain wall when space requirements 
for the building were increased after 
construction of the steel frame had be- 
gun. With the weight economies pos- 


sible in curtain wall construction, the 


original frame 
port another 
Since big city 
did not have 
represent no 
respect but 


standard prefab panels widely used in 
factory construction. 





and footings could sup- 
story without trouble. 
office building fire tests 
to be met, the panels 
major change—in any 
the facing—from the 


General Electric Co. 
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Trees and Homes 


The Weyerhaeuser program 


of tree farming means there will 


always be good lumber 


for good homes 


B Bicnes IS A CROP—it is one of 
the few major renewable resources. 
It is a crop that requires planned 
harvesting, regrowth and protection. 

Careful harvesting removes the ma- 
ture trees and releases forest land for 
the young growth, for natural re-seeding 
and supervised planting. Good forestry 
practice protects the new growth from 
such forest enemies as fire, insects and 
disease. 

This is the concept and practice of 
Weyerhaeuser in the management of 


timber resources. 


As a result of continuing research, 
Weyerhaeuser mills and processing 
units, with improved machinery and 


more efficient methods, are converting 


more and more of the log into better 


lumber and other useful forest products. 


Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber is 
properly dried—it is precision manu- 
factured to exact lengths and sizes, and 
accurately squared—it is ready-to-use 
as it comes from the mill . . . without 
needless sawing, fitting, or material 
waste. This saves lumber while con- 


tributing to building economy. 


Our forests are rapidly approaching 
the basis of a sustained yield at which 
the new growth will equal the harvest 

. . and lumber, the best and most 
economical building material, and 
other forest products will be available 
to serve America today, tomorrow, and 


for generations to come. 


WEYERHAEUSER 4-SQUARE 


LUMBER AND SERVICES 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING + SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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A cool *20,000,000 


Glenn McCarthy’s fabulous hotel, “The Shamrock”— new $20,000,000 


Aladdin’s palace in Houston—has given rise to hundreds of exciting 
stories. 


We'd like to tell you about 18 of them that are completely air- 
conditioned. 


That was because equipment —Trane-built to engineers’ rigid speci- 
fications—came into the picture. Making possible the world’s most 
completely individualized air conditioning system. It heats, cools, de- 
humidifies every square foot of “The Shamrock” from lobby to penthouse. 


Here’s what it took to do the job. Over 1200 Trane-built room units. 
25 Trane Climate Changers and dehumidifiers. Dozens of Trane heating 
and cooling coils, convectors, unit heaters. All tailor-made to exacting 
specifications by the makers of the same equipment that makes air 


more efficient, more comfortable, more usable in thousands of stores, 
offices, plants. 


You may not want to cool a hotel: but if you have an air problem, 
remember that Trane engineers know air. How to warm it, cool it, dry 
it, humidify it, clean it or move it. Your local Trane representative will 
be glad to work with your own architect, 
engineer, or contractor. 


THE TRANE COMPANY - LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 


Manufacturing Engineers of Heating and Air 
Conditioning Equipment . . . Offices in 75 Cities. 


W yatt C. Hedrick, Architect and Engineer, Houston + Charles L. Kribs, Jr., Air Conditioning Engineer 


Houston + Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation, Construction Managers, Boston 
Installed by Associated Mechanical Contractors, Houston. 
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COTTON ACOUSTICAL TILE is designed to quiet withou! 
killing life and tone of voices and music. 


Ideal for classrooms, offices, theaters and radio stations, this 
new cotton-base acoustical tile filters out harshness and 
echoes, leaving voices and musical tones unmuffled. The ma- 
terial, manufactured in 12 in. units, is verminproof, acts as a 
good insulator, and costs about 35 cents per sq. ft. installed, 
It weights so little—about 3 oz. a tile—that it may be shipped 
economically by air. Although the natural off-white surface 
may be cleaned easily with a vacuum cleaner, the tile can 
also be painted with a non-oil paint without impairing its 
acoustical qualities. 

The “give and take” action of the surface could be com- 
pared to the function of the middle ear. Due to non-sym- 
metrical movements of the tile diaphragm (each piece of 
cotton tile will contain about 1/10 cu. ft. of trapped air) 
sound waves are minutely diffused. Most of the many re 
sonant, nonharmonic frequencies are absorbed—an important 
factor in the proper diffusion of sound. This method of 
acoustical correction creates interiors that are “alive” with 
natural sounds. 

Before installation of the material, its manufacturers sug- 
gest that a careful scale drawing be made of the tentative 
layout. Spacing can be adjusted in one direction or both to 
take up odd inches. Extra spacing may be covered by a point- 
ing-up compound which dries to the same color as the tiles. 
In application, a center line is snapped on the ceiling and 
the tiles installed from either side of the line. A special ad- 
hesive, applied to the lips of the tile either by hand or with 
a calking gun, keeps the tile permanently in place. The tile 
is then pressed to ceiling or wall by a wooden frame. Setting 
the tile around pipes and light fixtures is handled by cutting 
and telescoping. 


Manufacturer: The Heerwagen Acoustic Decoration Co., 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


WINDOWS WITH BUILT-IN INSULATION and heat-absorb- 
ing outer glass are available in new standard sizes. 


Both Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Libbey-Owens-Ford have 
added new sizes to their regular stock lists of double-glazed 
windows. Pittsburgh’s four new Twindow sizes, developed 
for use in steel sash, are: 5034 x 477% in., 6654 x 477% iM» 
503% x 6014 in. and 665% x 6014 in. These units list at $49.62, 
$62.58, $61.72 and $82.52, respectively. Two other sizes for 
use with wood sash measure 5514 x 36 in., selling for $40.32; 









































































and 75 x 36 in., $54.76. The additions bring the number of 
Twindow sizes to 45. All Twindow units ste ayes in a signed 
stainless steel channels and contains two lights of %4 in. et e 
polished plate glass separated by 12 in. hermetically sealed, A Shower Cabin 
dehydrated air space. Heat-absorbing Solex will be supplied . a 
in place of the regular outer plate for from $3 to $5, depend- especially for 
ing upon the dimensions of the unit. 
Thermopane, a product of Libbey-Owens-Ford, is now be- 
ing manufactured in sizes 5544 x 26 in. and 75 x 36 in., mak- 
ing a total of more than 70 standard units. Large sizes up to 
9,600 sq. in. (maximum length, 132 in.) may be purchased 
with heat-absorbing plate for the outer light. Triple glazed 
Thermopane is available for industrial uses. 
Manufacturers: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
TWIN CASEMENT KITCHEN WINDOW UNIT comes to dealer 
, cartoned, ready for installation by builder. 
out 
The Malta twin casement kitchen unit is assembled, glazed, 
fully weatherstripped and treated at the factory, and is adapt- 
this able to any type of construction or wall thickness. This | | AV | 
and 
ma- Cadet Built-in Model 
asa No. 19-B 
lied, | Below, view showing 
pped | lath and plaster con- 
face struction of door 
can opening. 
4 its Front Stile 
of Shower 
com- / —— 
sym- 
e of Plaster 
air) 
y Te 
rtant scutcheon 
Plate 
d of 
with 
sug: 
re modular unit, which fits into a wall opening measuring 3 ft. 
. 934 in. x 3 ft. 2% in., saves ti s : 
joint. | : re Sy Sa NE wate ns Oe enone Here is a moderate cost shower cabinet that is perfectly suited for 
| of ease of installation. Other features include patented : : - ¢ 4 ee anes 
tiles. iaisRe of) iota anil audhients dail Giakadeemban Wied: bathroom installation. The Built-in Cadet shower is completely recess 
- and nie 4 he ; * ~ oe z Bh sp 8 rs 4 behind the wall material of the bathroom. Joint around the door opening 
1 ad- The Sete “ se — a fe i ni ie is covered by the Fiat escutchéon that frames the door and gives a 
ae retails for approximately with heavy duty soli tries mich 
with | , smart trim finish. : [ 
° tile bronze hardware; for $50 with standard hardware. Installed cost is considerably less than a built-up tile shower and is 
dl Manufacturer: Malta Mfg. Co., Malta, Ohio. considered by many builders as superior in appearance. It makes a perma- 
a nent water tight installation, will not crack and develop leaks with settling 
NEW COATING gives satin finish to furniture and wood- pgp 3 «Na often occurs when mortar joints are depended upon 
wor ? : . 
Co. K, withstands rugged treatment. Standard equipment includes metal top and chromium plated 
Sapolin Paints, Inc., has added New Mode, a synthetic coat- dome light. 4 , : 
ing, to its well known line of paints and enamels, Applied to : An important feature is the reversible side panels, valves can be 
sorb wall surfaces, wood or metal furniture, this coating dries to a installed on either side without special drilling. 
. satin finish in two hours. Scratching, hard scrubbing, scuff- 
: “a even hot grease will not mar its original smooth luster. pe ea van uaa ae mycrt 
ave or most surfaces a single coat is sufficient; no special under- : 
lazed coat or primer is required for new wood, wallboard or other BE MADE A STRONG SALES FEATURE. 
ms = materials. The coating, available in ten label-identi- 
in., t = 
aa = oa can be purchase d, retail, at $.70 per 1 pt., $1.20 FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
: fs. Pt, $2.20 per qt., $7.95 per gal. 1203 ROSCOE ST., CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
a8: etecterer: Sapolin Paints, Inc., 229 E. 42nd St., New LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N. Y. LOS ANGELES 33, CALIF. 
ork, N. Y. (Continued on page 118) In Canada—Fiat showers are made by Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Onterioe 
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You 7 clients 


ONLY SERVEL PROVIDES 

ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
DRAFT-FREE WARMTH 
EFFICIENT COOLING 
POSITIVE DEHUMIDIFICATION 
FINGERTIP CONTROL 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 
FILTER-CLEANED AIR 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
5-YEAR WARRANTY 


NO MOVING PARTS 
IN COOLING SYSTEM 















homes CUM We 


GUL IN SUMMER 
WARM IN WINTER 
AT THE FLIGK OF A FINGER 


WITH SERVEL A//-Year AIR CONDITIONING 


One way you can provide your clients with more com- 
fortable living is to include Servel All-Year Air Condi- 
tioning in the plans. 

This amazingly compact unit provides summer cool- 
ing and winter heating . . . plus humidity control and 
filter-cleaned air. With a mere flip of a switch, the 
homeowner can have refreshingly, dehumidified cool- 
ing, or instantaneous draft-free heating. Between sea- 
sons, Servel circulates filtered air at 
prevailing temperatures. Damaging 
dust and dirt and irritating pollens 
are filtered out. 

Servel All-Year Air Conditioning 
is ideally suited, also, to stores, busi- 
ness offices, doctors’ clinics, and 
other small structures. For full facts, 
ask your local Gas Company, or 
write direct to Servel, Inc., 2908 
Morton Avenue, Evansville 20, Ind. 

















T’S a fact! These beautiful new Weldwood 

flush veneer doors are guaranteed against 
swelling and sticking in the summer... or 
shrinking and rattling in the winter. 


superior door that you'll want for your next job. 


Write or contact our nearest branch for full 
information on this new Weldwood Flush Veneer 
Door. Also ask about the amazing new Weldwood 


Combine that feature with light weight and the Fire Door which carries the Underwriters’ label 


rich beauty of real wood ...and you have a truly 


for Class B openings. 


TOP AND BOTTOM RAILS GLUED -UP 
®LN-ORIEO MAROWOOD ee 











44° Top Ran ALL EXPOSED 
[ | £0625 oF DOOR 
OC wiTh KILN 
bo ———} 






































ONLY WELDWOOD DOORS GIVE YOU 


SenTete ATiOne ; DIED NAR DWOOD 
~ ae THESE 5 UNIQUE ADVANTAGES 
INCOMBU STIBLE 
MINERAL CORE 
1. PERMANENT HOT PLATE BONDING of veneers 
to core and banding with TEGO Film Waterproof Glue. 
Banding 
i} Woon VENEER 2. VERMIN AND DECAY PROOF mineral core resists 
re a | fungus, decay and termites for life of structure. 
| WERE, 
LOCK BLOCK n WALNUT KORINA 3. INSULATING PROPERTIES are superior to double 
4° wide | HER WO : 2 
glazing, such as opening protected by storm door... 
when door is installed in an exterior opening with 
i ty weather stripping. 
ee ae, & | 
ry ae 4. EXCELLENT VAPOR BARRIER assured by TEGO 
7 ) 
. VY A] Film Phenolic Glue bond between core and veneer. 
ar ' 
- Saati 5. INCOMBUSTIBLE MINERAL CORE has a fibrous 
j wee ° : > P . . 
7 reinforcing with a nominal density of 20 lbs. per cubic 
, a ‘ foot. This material has a sturdiness which assures 
MEMBERS ADJACENT TOCORE | 4% DOTTOM RAIL oie 
AND Exposto Epets - | proper performance under most severe conditions. 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Distributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., distributing units in Adcanta, Bir- 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, High Point, Los Angeles, mingham, Dallas, Houston, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans, 
Milwaukee, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Antonio, St. Louis, Tampa. In Canada: United States Plywood 
Portland, Ore., Richmond, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also of Canada, Limited, Toronto. Send inquiries to nearest point. 











DON GRAF DETAILS 
ON NEW RECESSED TROFFER 


HALF SECTION 


SCALE 3"=1'.0” 


This new Arch-Kor flush 
door employs a series of 
arched ribs, running verti- 
cally within a solid frame, 
to support the face panels 
of the door. Each rib, of 4% 
in. veneer on a 1% in. cen- 
» ter, is arched a full 2 in. to 
| provide overlapping sup- 
| 
| 
| 
I 





a 


TUnderside of floor 3 
construction above 























ome ome enw aie 


port for increased strength. 
Having put the doors 
through severe tests, the 
manufacturer claims that 
5 elimination of horizontal 
83 members in contact with 
the face panels prevents 
any “show-through” of core 
construction in the finished 
door, and that the use of 
cross-grained hardwood and 
birch veneers, bonded to the 
core by hot press resin, re- 
sults in a balanced construc- 





Bridging 





Joist— to 


Wood screws — - 





esinih 
Any plain or acoustic 
12” x 12” fiberboard tile —4 


1” x 3"s -12” o/c l 























iia tion having a maximum re- 


waz 








rs T fe tilchness of the dle end sistance to warping and buckling. The Hasko Arch-Kor doors 
, 4088 varies in Ys intervals with 


are available through wholesale outlets in two grades: un- 
— L___¢ ______ different manufacturers selected for color but carefully matched for grain; and un- 
Pr--37 Strips from Ya" up to 1” thick. selected for color and unmatched. 
L is the length of the row Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
of trofters, which may be 
any multiple of either 4 ft. 
or 8 ft. 








Manufacturer: 














cn 


REFLECTED CEILING PLAN 


SCALE 1/4” =1'-0” 


c= a -_L-—---—- 


Note that drawings are to 
scale for tracing. 

















truly architectural, fluorescent ea eee < 
lighting. Troffers are simple to in- eee t 7 we 
stall and maintain; they are pre- 
cision-made under the famous 





24”, scored in the middle) is avail- 
able in plain surface and with holes 
or kerfing for noise reduction. Some 


GYRO-LITE has 90° vertical adjustment, 360° horizontal 
types are predecorated. These tiles 








with the new Sylvania Shallow Re- 
cessed Troffers offer the designer a 
low-cost ceiling that is modern and 
that provides acoustic correction, 
combined with highly efficient and 


Sylvania standard of quality. The 
same basic units may be equipped 
with one, two, or three lamps, and 
they may be glass-shielded or lou- 
ver-shielded to suit requirements of 
the installation. 


adjustment, and can stay put an any angle. 


Attractive and practical in design, Swivelier’s recently intro- 
duced light unit may be rotated in a complete circle. Once 
adjusted, it will not shift position (although all parts as well 
as housing are of heavy gauge aluminum) because of two 












| pom eee spring tension sockets. These sockets eliminate the need for 
‘ wing nuts or set screws. As simple to install as a non-adjust- 
| ° | Shouts Electric Products Inc., vax Dept. L-7008_ | ; : : ; 
: Mail coupon today | 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. I | able recessed unit, the Gyro-Lite is mounted in a plaster ring 
p l Bas hip a te ag era complete series ? | in the ceiling, floor or wall. No dismantling is necessary. The 
: , as t os . : ose i 
S JA: for toy Moy ipeiass scampectacainan. acti >> I new fixture may be utilized in store windows and interiors 
H : : \ cia a | and to illuminate wall niches. It is adaptable also for art 
{ ge | galleries, theater marquees, and many other places where 
ia l City a | flood and spot lighting are required. The unit lists at $29 and 
, l ; ; | a louver attachment for color Jenses sells for $2, Prices for 
2 C0 Architect Engineer . - 
| 1 © Draftsman Dee Ghee > «cubes I five different color lenses range from 65 to 80 cents. 
' J = , 
i, i———————-———-——~—---- Manufacturer: Swivelier Co., Inc., 30 Irving Place, New 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; PHOTOLAMPS: RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES York 3, N. Y. (Continued on page 122) 
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You owe it te your 
building ta install 
the new ELSCO 

Sofety Roller Guides °° 


. ON YOUR ELEVATORS 








+h. 
RESULTS HAVE BEEN AMAZING 

1) The greatest fire hazard in ings the amount of savings is 

your building may now be com- tremendous. 

pletely eliminated. 

& Hatchways no longer need 
cleaning to remove grease, result- 

@ Savings in electric current ant dit end Gith. 

approximate 24% to 44% with 4) 

Elsco Safety Roller Guides and Emergency safety jaws hold 

since elevators consume the larg- much better in the event of an 
est amount of electricity in build- accident. ' 

MODEL C — for counterweight 
al and low rise, low speed 
elevators 

0- 
- Dry rails and shaftways are now the recog- Elsco Safety Roller Guides have now been in 
I nized modern and only proper way of elevator operation since 1941. They have been approved 
0 
e operation. It is common knowledge that in the unanimously by the Board of Standards and 
t- event of fire, elevator shaftways with inflammable Appeals of New York City. They have been in- 
: oil and grease act like flues and help the rapid stalled in leading buildings from coast to coast 
s spread of fire. Modernize your elevators so that and abroad. They are the only safety roller guide 
: you may save life, property and money. with oscillation, traction and knee-action. 
d (Patented and Trade Mark Registered) 





For Further Information Inquire of your dealer or 


ELEVATOR SAFETY CORPORATION 


DEPT. A3 


165 Broadway, New York City 6, New York 
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HORIZONTAL TYPE HOT WATER BOILER is well adapted 
for baseboard, floor or ceiling panel hot water heating. 


Designed and priced for small low cost housing, this unit has 
a maximum capacity of 70,000 Btu and recovers 93 gals. of 
water per hr. at 87° rise. The boiler proper is cylindrical and 
can be purchased with or without jacket. Outside jacket di- 
mensions are 18 in, wide, 18 in. high and 39 in. long, with the 
burner equipment projecting from the jacket. Manufactured 
under strict A.S.M.E. Code Inspection, the boilers can be 
fired interchangeably with Breese or gun type oil burner or 
gas fired equipment. Oil fired equipment is Underwriter ap- 
proved and gas burners are A.G.A. listed for use with natural, 
artificial or L.P. gas. Prices for various models range from 
$234.50 for a jacketless boiler with Conco Breese type burner 





to $340 for a jacketed boiler with gun type burner. Units 


NIA 
AN 


ome hardware 
makes a big 
difference... 
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There’s a lot to be said about the kind of | 
Finishing Hardware you select for your next | 
building. 


Style . . . finish . . . durability . . . all play | 
major roles, all must bear the closest con- 


sideration. 





The design has to carry out the architect's 
intent. The finish must blend in tone and 
quality. And durability must be built in for 
the life of the building. 


Lockwood Finishing Hardware beats these 
three points with room to spare. What better 
choice can you make? 24-4 



















USE DEAD BOLTS... 
to be sure! 


Lockwood Sectional Trim 
mounted with Series 5100 
Heavy Duty Lock with 
dead bolt and Equipoise 
Knob Action. 








~ 











HARDWARE MANUFACTURING CO. 


DIVISION OF INDEPENDENT LOCK MPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


NZ 
7s 
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having Roberts-Gordon No. 400T gas burner retail from 
$283.50 to $310.50. 


Manufacturer: Dewey-Shepard Boiler Co., 1311 N_ Capito} 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RADIANT HEAT DRYER creates infra-red rays which pre. 
vent sun-fading and kill moth larvae. 


Combining infra-red heat from Temprex panels mounted at 
the top of the cabinet and artificial breeze produced by three 
exhaust fans, this clothes dryer is reported to give clothes the 
crisp freshness of an outdoor drying without the fading effects 
of sunlight. The unit will take from 8 to 14 lbs. of wash and 





is designed to dry everything from handkerchiefs to rugs. An 
average laundry may be completely dried in about an hour 
and a half, damp-dried for ironing is less than an hour. Wash 
is hung over removable rustproof stainless steel] rods (space 
equal to 40 ft. of clothes line) which slide forward for easy 
loading. The dryer, which can be plugged into any 110 v., 
a.c. outlet, is vibration free—needs no bolting, is noiseless in 
operation, and consumes about the same wattage as an elec- 
tric iron. Retailing for $129.50, this deluxe model measures 
36 in. long, 36 in. wide and 24 in. deep. It is fully insulated, 
has an all steel bonderized cabinet with white baked enamel 
finish and handy worktable linoleum top. 


Manufacturer: Appleman Art Glass Works, Bergenfield, N. J. 


OUTDOOR FIREPLACE CHASSIS of heavy gauge steel con- 
struction may be assembled by means of a screw-driver. 


The Fyro-Grill is a complete outdoor grill unit which may be 
situated in as simple or as lavish a setting as desired. This 
fireplace, selling for $19.95 at Buffalo, can be utilized as an 





incinerator as well as a grill. Features of the form include 4 
removable steak grill for use indoors, a two position grate for 
either charcoal or wood fuel, and a front bar which doubles 
as handle and utensil rack. Adaptable for use with or without 
a chimney, the unit may be removed from the surrounding 
masonry and taken indoors during the winter if simple direc- 
tions for installation given in the Fyro-Grill folder are fol- 


lowed. Dimensions of the Fyro-Grill form complete are: 
length, 211% in.; width, 17 in.; height, 22 in. 
Manufacturer: Price Fireplace Heater & Tank Corp., Buffalo 


7, N. Y. (Continued on page 126) 
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INTERIOR-TYPE 
Douglas Fir Plywood 





GRADE B-D 
DFPA. INSPECTED 


PLYBAsE is a NEW GRADE of Interior-type 
Douglas fir plywood with a face of B (solid) 
veneer, and a back of D veneer. All sanded 
both sides. For full details on PlyBase use 
and application, see Sweet’s File, Architec- 
tural, or send for the new 1949 Basic Ply- 
wood Catalog. Write the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association office nearest you: Tacoma 
Bldg., Tacoma 2, Wash.; 848 Daily News 
Bldg., Chicago 6; 1232 Shoreham Bldg.. 
Washington 5, D. C.; The 500 Fifth Avenue 
Bldg., New York City 18. 


PLYBASE THICKNESSES: 
3/16”, 4”, %”, %”, %”, and %”. 
PLYBASE WIDTHS: 

30”, 36”, 42” and 48”. 


PLYBASE LENGTHS: E | 
60”, 72”, 84”, 96”, 108”, 120”, and 144”. 


PLYBASE Makes Coverings Look and Wear Better! 


SUGGESTED DETAILS FOR THE USE OF PlyBase is the ideal base material for all types of 
PLYBASE IN TYPICAL FLOORING JOBS modern wall-to-wall floor coverings. Joints are re- 


duced to a minimum; the covering is smooth, firm 





. .. looks better, lasts longer. 








Sanded smooth, PlyBase presents a tight, solid sur- 
face. The large panel sizes go down quickly, are 
easy to handle, save time and laber on the job. Use 





PlyBase on remodeling work, too, as a firm surface 


for new coverings over old, rough, worn floors. And 





on walls, PlyBase serves as a backing for wall tile 





and over finish coverings which require a smooth, 








solid backing. 
Specify PlyBase—identified by the grade-trademark 






Jk FINISH FLoOR. shown above! 


‘on % piyscono & OVER 
SUB- FLOOR PLYBASE 




















Douglas Fir 
For Subfloors—PLYSCORD Pp LY W Oo Oo D 


LARGE, LIGHT, STRONG 


PAiioot Panels 


Under PlyBase or any type of finish floor- 
ing, PlyScord is the ideal subflooring. 
The big panels of PlyScord cover joists 
quickly, provide a smooth, even surface 
that’s strong, rigid, tight and draft-free. 
Identified by the “grade-trademark” at 
the right. 
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Include a stand-by 


KOHLER 


Electric Plant 


in your 


specifications 
to guard against power failure 


When central station electric current 
fails, disaster threatens! A storm or 
accident may cut off light and power 
in a hospital operating room during 
major surgery, endangering the patient. 
Sudden darkness at the entrance or in 
the halls, and interrupted use of steril- 
izers, X-ray machines, signal systems, 





Kohler Electric Plant 3A21, 3KW, 115 volt AC. Auto- 
matic start and stop. Length 41", width 16", height 274”. 


KOHLER or KO 





TREATED GLASS for use in lighting fixtures has advantage 
of egg-crate louvers and is easily maintained. 


Resembling a sheet of glazed cheesecloth, Corning’s new 1% 
in. thick Fota-lite glass is reported to provide all the ad- 
vantages of egg-crate lighting plus easy maintenance. The 
new material, made of photo-sensitive glass, has vertical 
louvers photographically transferred to its full thickness. 
Thus when it is used over recessed ceiling fixtures or on almost 
any type of luminaire requiring a glass panel shield, it func- 
tions to cut off glare in much the same way as conventional 
egg-crate louvers. In addition its surface can be quickly 
wiped clean. Since the glass seals the fixture, the tubes and 
reflectors also remain clean to help maintain the original 
efficiency of the fixture. This glass has 45° cut-off of glare 








circulating pumps, and heating sys- 
tem can cause further danger, suffer- 
ing and confusion among patients and 
staff. In theatres, power failure may 
mean disorder and necessitate refunds 
to customers. In schools, stores, pub- 
lic buildings of all kinds, panic, loss or 
injury may result. Failure of sewage 
disposal plant equipment might menace 
public health. If police radio is cut off, 
public protection is reduced. In homes, 
lack of refrigeration and automatic 
heat may cause extreme discomfort 
and food spoilage. In industrial plants, 
stoppage of processing equipment may 
mean severe loss. 

A stand-by Kohler Electric Plant— 
easy to install and care for—will take 
over the load as soon as central station 
service fails, providing reliable elec- 
tricity as long as the emergency lasts. 
Sizes, 350 watts to 1OKW. A Kohler 
field organization is ready to help you 
determine the most practical plants to 
fit your specifications. Write for illus- 
trated folder E-19. Kohler Co., Kohler, 
Wisconsin. Established 1873. 


HLER 


Stone Shem 25-4. oe) 
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obtained within its ¥g in. thickness and will not deteriorate 
with age. Transmission of Fota-lite is greater than 65 per | 
cent and reflection is greater than 28 per cent. A true glass 
with an opal appearance, the new material can be cut or 
curved to fixture specifications and is not affected by heat. 


Manufacturer: Corning Glass Works. Corning, N, Y, 


STREAMLINED WATER SOFTENER has push-button cop. 
trol, refills automatically. 


Regeneration of the new 
Cul-Matic zeolite water soft- 
ener has been reduced to a 
few minutes personal atten- 
tion with a valve attachment 
which automatically salts, 
rinses and returns the soft- 
ener to service. An auto- 
matic drain device refills 
the appliance with water, 
thus eliminating spillage. 
For those homes where fa- 
cilities for adequate back- 
washing are not available, 
Culligan Zeolite Co. has a 
nation-wide soft water ex- 
change service plan. The 
local dealer substitutes his 
own service softener while 
the Cul-Matic is being re- 
juvenated, sterilized and re- 
turned to top efficiency at 
the plant. The softener re- 
tails at less than $150. 


Manufacturer: Culligan Zeolite Co., Northbrook, Ill. 





ELECTRIC SAW has a protective guard between saw and 
motor to seal out dust and grit. 


An improved 8 in. saw has 
been added to the Speed- 
matic tool line. The new 
saw, type K-89, features a 
more powerful motor (115 
v., a.c., or d.c.) than pre- 
vious models and is the 
fastest (7,000 r.p.m.) cross- 
cutting and ripping 8 in. 
saw ever built by Porter- 
Cable. This model is a medum weight, high powered, one- 
handed saw for general work. It sells for $130. The position 
of the handle, at the top at the center of gravity, enables the 
operator to guide the saw with a minimum of effort. Helical 
gear drive delivers the high percentage of motor power to the 
cutting blade. A strong fan draws air through the motor and 
discharges it at the front, keeping the line of work clear of 
sawdust and fully visible at all times. Abrasive cutting wheels 
are available for work with tile, metal, etc. The saw is ad- 
justable for any depth up to 234 in. and is graduated for any 
angle up to 45°. Standard equipment includes a steel carry- 
ing case, 10 ft. cord and plug wrenches and rip gauge. The 
overall size is 12 in. long x 834 in. wide x 111/ in. high. Net 
weight is 7 lbs. 

Manufacturer: The Porter-Cable Machine Company, Syré 
cuse 8, N. Y. (Continued on page 130) 
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CABINET CONVECTORS 





DAVENPORT HOTEL, Spokane. 
Architect: K. K. Cutter; Contractor: Porter Brothers. 


DUNHAM DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 


C cuts fuel costs up to 40% 


: : MOTHER FRANCES HOSPITAL, Tyler, Texas. 
. Architect & Engineer:‘Shirley Simons; 
Heating Contractor: A. C. Wasmus. 





Provides unsurpassed comfort year ’round...in any climate 


Regardless of the type or size of building you’re 
planning ... regardless of where it may be 
located .. . you can assure important fuel sav- 
ings to its operators by specifying a Dunham 
Vari-Vac* Differential Heating System. 

Here’s why: the Dunham Vari-Vac System 
utilizes a continuous flow of steam at tempera- 
tures that vary with the weather . .. automatically 
provides the precise amount of heat desired, 
throughout the day and throughout the season 
.-. completely eliminates overheating. 


Job-Proved in 
hundreds of installations 
Far from being new or experimental, Dunham 
Vari-Vac heating has been tried and proved 
by years of successful performance in hotels, 
hospitals, schools, churches, skyscrapers and 


*Variable vacuum 


TRAPS 


‘400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





industrial buildings throughout the country. 


Now scaled to any size 
Because of recent engineering advancements, 
this remarkable heating system is now adapt- 
able to any size structure . . . from a one-story 
garage to a 2400-family housing project. 

So, if you’re working closely with your clients 
to keep operating costs down; if you're looking 
for ways to help them get the most out of their 
building investments, get the facts on Dunham 
Vari- Vac Heating today. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS ALL 


Bulletin 509, gives you complete infor- 
mation on “Job-scaled”’ Vari-Vac Heat- 
ing; tells you what it is, how it operates, 
how it may be fitted exactly to your 
clients’ needs. Write C. A. Dunham Co., 





VALVES, PUMPS 


HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 


BASEBOARD RADIATION, UNIT HEATERS 





























SISALKRAFT is the best sheath- 
ing paper that money can buy! 
Costs very little more than ordi- 
Mary tar paper . . . but it costs 
less to apply it. Use Sisalkraft over 
sheathing . . . as a vapor-barrier 
(FHA-approved) . .. under wood 
flooring . . . over sub-fill (under 
concrete slabs)... under radiant 
heated or concrete floor slabs. 


2. SISALATION Reinforced Reflective Insulation 


At about $25 per 1000 sq. ft., 
Sisalation saves 50% or more, 
compared with other types of in- 
sulation. Sisalation costs less to 
apply. Provides both sidewall in- 
sulation and vapor-barrier (FHA- 
approved). Lining attics with 
Sisalation makes them more liv- 
able and attractive. Highest 
quality construction at low cost! 


3. COPPER ARMORED SISALKRAFT 


For only about 75¢ per window 
opening, you can get this pure 
copper flashing. Highest quality, 
enduring protection ... for flash- 
ing door and window openings, 
foundation damp-coursing, ridge 
roll and other flashing, water- 
proofing shower stalls . . . and 
other flashing uses. 


See Sisalkraft Insert in Sweet’s ARCHITECTS’ File 


products for 
quality housing 
at low cost 











a + 
H The SISALKRAFT Co., Dept. AF, 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. : 
® I am () ARCHITECT [) CONTRACTOR ee a 
& Please send data on all three Sisalkraft products and tell me where § 
. I can buy them. + 
a Name. é 
a v 
a Q 
8 aga | 
' my 
4 5 
a ' 
' f 

a 






* San Francisco 5 
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FRIGIDAIRE KITCHEN CABINETS have durable, grease re- 
sistant material on work surfaces. 


Frigidaire’s new kitchen 
cabinets, as well as their 
table model electric water 
heaters, are now being 
manufactured with a tough 
plastic composition on their 
tabletop work surfaces. 
Called Vitalast, the new 
heat and grease resistant 
material looks like black =~ 
marble and is reported to wear better than any other type of 
kitchen work surface now available. It not only withstands 
hot pots and boiling water, but is unharmed by common fruit 
acids which stain or eat into many other composition mate- 
rials. An occasional wipe with a damp cloth keeps it clean. 
Permanently bonded to treated steel under tremendous heat 
and pressure, a Vitalast surface will not buckle or warp, 
and water cannot seep under to cause damage. It is also re- 
silient and skid-proof. Facing edges curve over the rim, thus 
eliminating sharp corners and the need for protective molding. 
The complete line includes five different base cabinets with 
matching wall cabinets, five special purpose cabinets and two 
cabinet sinks. The manufacturer reports that when two or 
more cabinets are used side by side, they can be firmly joined 
together to form a smooth unbroken surface without the use 
of metal stripping. 

Manufacturer: Frigidaire Div., General Motors Corp., Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. 

(Technical Literature, on page 136) 








Mt. Ranier Couldn’t Resist... 














| “LOOK AT THAT ASBESTOS ROOF! IT'S 
SMOOTH-SURFACED, TOO!” 





“YEAH! NO SLAG OR GRAVEL...: 
NO EXCESS WEIGHT" 






Yes=it’s a 
Flexstone Roof 


ys “AND THESE FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
FELTS ARE PERFORATED—GIVE 
A SMOOTHER JOB” 
















Each ply is a flexible 
covering of stone! 


@ The secret of a Johns-Manville Flexstone Roof 
is in the felts. They’re made of fireproof, rotproof, 
enduring asbestos. 


Flexstone Built-Up Roofs won’t dry out from 
the sun .. . need no periodic coating. They’re 
smooth-surfaced, too—permit thorough drainage 

. make any damage easy to locate and repair. 
They are engineered to each job .. . applied only 
by J-M Approved Roofers. 

-M Asbestos felts are perforated to make ap- 
plication easier . . . give you a smoother job and 
conform better to irregularities in the roof deck. 

Send for Flexstone brochure BU-5 1A. * 
Contains complete specifications. 5 
Address: Johns-Manville, Box 290, Md 
New York 16, N.Y. = *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. overs 





Johns- Manville 


CORRUGATED TRANSITE* © ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


‘Built-Up Roofs 


DECORATIVE FLOORS © *TRANSITE WALLS © ETC. 
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NOW. .. wise Buipers 


ADD STRENGTH OF STEEL 


on over all cost 
@Adds utmost 
STRENGTH 








it’s New! .. . It's News! . .. Dur-O-waL steel reinforcing for all 
masonry walls! Alert suppliers and contractors throughout the nation 
are insisting on Dur-O-waL for every masonry job. Prevents costly 
cracks . . . protects building investments. Dur-O-waL, available for 
the various wall thicknesses, is designed for quick and easy laying in the 
mortar joints. 


Economical to buy, patented Dur-O-waL is eco- 
nomical to lay. It takes only a few pennies .. . 
a few seconds to include steel in a layer of mortar 
. . . and your walls are crack free. Inquire about 
Dur-O-waL today . . . be among the leaders who 
are building for the future. Write . . . wire or 
phone . . . Dur-O-waL Div., Cedar Rapids, Block 
Co., 658 12th Ave. S.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


DurO-waL 


Patented STEEL Reinforcing 


FOR MASONRY WALLS 














































Soe, 62 
EXTRUDED ALUMINUM 
AWNING WINDOW 


The result of 
30 years of research 
and experimentation 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
WINDOW FOR THE 
WORLD’S FINEST 
BUILDINGS 


Write today for descriptive 
literature 





CROFT STEEL PRODUCTS, inc. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


16 MARKET STREET 
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HEATING. Electric Heating. Industrial Engineering and Equip. 
ment Co., 711 South Theresa Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 76 pp. 8% 
x 11 in. 


This catalogue of electric heating equipment is a loose-leaf 
spiral binder which has been revised and considerably en- 
larged recently. Some of the new items are: Bulletins E-36 
and E-37 which cover bottom outlet immersion heaters used in 
heating vessels of water, icing tubs and steam tables; and 
Bulletin E-50 which deals with oil and water preheaters used 
for preheating heavy fuel oils so they can be burned properly. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. Planning Book for Electrical 


Living Homes. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 306 Fourth Ave., 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh, Pa. 24 pp. 8/2 x 11 in. 


Living comfortably with electricity is here explored for four 
different pocketbooks. The “first degree” of utilizing electri- 
cal conveniences includes appliances such as an electric 
range, refrigerator, fan and water heater, Pieces of equip- 
ment are added to the fundamental list until the ultimate is 
reached in the “fourth degree” with the Precipitron, an elec- 
tronic air cleaner. Interior and exterior photographs, floor 
plans and wiring diagrams of four especially constructed 
homes illustrate the formulas in action. Suggestions and 
wiring for various types of lighting are also given. 


HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT AND FLOOR PLANS. = Hospital 


Handbook. General Electric Co. 1 River Rd., Schenectady 5, 

N.Y. 183 pp.9x 12 in. $19.75. 

Offering a wealth of technical information on electrical equip- 

ment, space requirements and construction, this new hand- 

book for architects, consulting engineers, executives, and 
(Continued on page 140) 














xO): 
For Insulating Masonry Walls 


Porex saves valuable building dollars, reduces heating 





costs 50%. Lightweight fire-and-water-resistant slabs of 
mineralized wood fiber and Portland cement are used 
for furring and insulating the walls of apartment and 
hospital buildings. They make a good plaster base. 
Write today for full information. 


PORETE MANUFACTURING CO. 


North Arlington, New Jersey 




















SCHOOLS CHURCHES 


o a . 
, 
eB 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AIRPORTS 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


ideal for structures of any style or size or purpose 





aa THAN WoRoDs the above photographs describe 


By applying the tested and proven principles of 
the beauty and adaptability of architectural con- 


quality concrete construction, architécts can design 


crete. It is ideal for buildings of any kind, size or style. architectural concrete buildings that will resist weather 


Architectural concrete possesses great strength and conditions prevailing in any part of the country. Our 


durability. Yet it can be molded economically into 70-page booklet, “Design and Control of Concrete Mix- 
ornamentation of unusual delicacy. It meets every tures,” is available free to help you design quality 
other essential structural requirement—firesafety, low concrete structures. It is distributed only in the United 


maintenance expense and low-annval-cost service. States and Canada. Write for your copy today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A8-7, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Me 


MEASURES 






AIR VELOCITY 


OM \FPM te 6 OOOFPM 





AIR TEMPERATURE 


10) 155F 


aie PRESSURE 
i J » 1 NEG ND 
FROM O TO 10 POS. IN. WG 


This precision instrument gives vital data on the performance 
and efficiency of heating, ventilating and air conditioning sys- 
tems. Direct, instantaneous readings. 


SEND FOR FREE 4-PAGE FOLDER 


Anemostat Corporation of America, Dept. TH-4 
10 East 39 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


i 
‘ 
l (CO Please send new 4-page folder on the Anemotherm 
t Air Meter. 


1 © 1 would like to have the Anemotherm demonstrated. 4 


‘ i es oo. wn cecee eye ! 
i I nM. SOUL Sd sb. eh-ca aa abide ocecac cases i 
i Address I 


AC 1231 
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Select SHEPARD Elevators 


... for freight and 
passenger service 





to architects, 
contractors & 
engineers 





Geared & Gearless 
Traction Elevators 


Hydraulic Elevators & 
Lifts (2, 3, or 4 floors) 


Dumbwaiters 


Ture is a Shepard Elevator or Lift for every type of 
service. Every unit is designed, built and installed by 
specialists in vertical transportation. 

To help you in planning elevator service write today 
for “ELEVATOR & DUMBWAITER PLANNING.” 
This FREE book provides basic information and plans 
for elevators, lifts, and dumbwaiters for industrial, com- 
mercial, institutional and residential uses. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


me SHEPARD ELEVATOR COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
Builders of Finest Office, Hotel & Hospital Elevators 
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other persons concerned with hospital planning has been 
written by men of the General Electric organization who have 
worked closely with architects and engineers on hospital proj- 
ects. Based primarily on the equipment recommendations of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, the book contains illustra- 
tions of apparatus for air-conditioning, lighting, X-ray, heat- 
ing, cooking, chemical laboratory as well as floor plans and 
specifications to help the architect in selection and installa- 
tion. The reader may quickly refer to any one of the ten sec- 
tions in the book by means of a clever colored-corner device 
which corresponds to a color table on the contents page. In- 
cluded with the text are a supplementary guide on hospital 
equipment using radiant energy sources and a folder on 
lighting layout suggestions for various hospital elements. The 
consultant for this excellent comprehensive volume was 
Theodor K. Rohdenberg, a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University School of Architecture who contributed to the 


design, construction and equipment of 44 hospitals between 
1942 and 1946. 


PLUGS, RECEPTACLES AND CORD CONNECTORS. Midget 
Ever-Lok. Russell & Stoll Co., Inc., 125 Barclay St., New York 
City, N. Y. 12 pp. 82x 11 in. 


Illustrations, dimensioned drawings and convenient ordering 
information concerning automatic locking Midget Ever-Lok 
plugs, receptacles and cord connectors are features of this 
new brochure. According te the publication, the Ever-Lok 
is a rugged and reliable 10 amp. 250 v.—15 amp. 125 v., a.c. 
or d.c. unit which is rezdily adaptable as a component for 
all types of portable equipment and, as such, has utilitarian 
value for business offices, institutional buildings and factories. 





You'll Find BEAUTEX Colored Plaster 
in the ‘‘HOME OF THE CENTURY’’ 





Walls in this world famous exhibition home on the Steel Pier, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, are finished with permanent 
BEAUTEX COLORED PLASTER. Beavtex’s hard, easily main- 
tained surface, applied to the dry brown coat, was ready for 
immediate use without messy, time-consuming aging, sizing, 
painting or papering. 


Saving the cost of many man-hours of labor and conven- 
tional decorating materials, BEAUTEX keeps building costs 
at their minimum. 


BEAUTEX COLORED PLASTER is the ideal material for 
finishing walls and ceilings in residences, apartments, offices, 
churches, schools, salesrooms and public buildings. 


See the “‘Home of the Century” on your next visit to Atlantic City 
and write today for full information on Beautex. 


BEAUTEX PLASTER COMPANY ~- LEBANON 7, PA. 
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Constructed in accord- 
ance with ASME require- 
ments. Fully approved 
by Steel Boiler Institute. 





THE SPENCER MARK OF ENGINEERING SKILL °| 











All Spencer Heaters are High Standard 


Avco Products — 


Backed by over fifty years of 
heating experience 


Precision-engineered—to meet 
rated specifications 


Individually tested and inspected 
Installed only by the heating trade 


Clean — Quiet — Economical 
— Effortless —Safe 





























How easily you can plan at- 
tractive basement work rooms 
like the one pictured here in 
the beautiful home of Michael 
Pinto, Tuckahoe, N. Y. Heating 
Contractor: Costello Brothers 
Fuel and Heating Company, 
Inc., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Gracious living begins 


in the basement... 
With the Spencer “C” Steel Heating Boiler 


It’s a pleasant feeling to know that your plans fit your clients’ every 
need—especially when clients have the kind of heating they can de- 
pend upon all year round. For more than fifty years the name 
“Spencer” has meant the finest in clean, economical, efficient heating. 

Today you can combine beauty and efficiency in every type of 
residential heating by installing a Spencer “C” Steel Heating Boiler. 
Just a few of the many fine features— 


@ Nine different sizes, with capaci- @ Easily adaptable to either oil 
ties ranging from 700 to 3000 burner, automatic stoker, or hand 
square feet (steam) firing 

@ Available with a handsome two- @ All tube surfaces easily and quick- 
tone jacket, styled for grace and ly cleaned through front flue door 
beauty @ Patented Spencer service water 


@ Steel integral door frames with heating method, with coils hidden 
gas-tight doors inside the boiler—rear connections 











(SPENSER) 


a DIVISION . 


we 


THERE IS A SPENCER for every building ... for every fuel 
COMMERCIAL SERIES: RESIDENTIAL SERIES: 


“A” (steel)—for industry, schools, 
apartments 





“R” (steel) and “21” (all purpose, cast 
iron)—for homes and small buildings 


“L-2”, “L-3” (cast iron, magazine feed) “F” (cast iron, magazine feed)—for 
—for large homes, churches, apartments small homes 
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THEATERS AND AUDITORIUMS Y Harold Burris-Meye 
and Edward C. Cole. Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, N.Y 
228 pp. Illus. 834 x 1134. $8. 


When it comes to writing about the theater, the most reliable. 
practitioner seems to find it hard to keep the footlights oy 
of his eyes. This stage dazzle does strange things, especially | 


in tampering with the author’s native sense of proportion, Hig 
special interest usually steals the show—giving a far from: 
convincing performance. Thrice hail then to Authors Burris 
Meyer and Cole, for this exceptionally true-to-life, well-paced 
handsomely-produced book on all phases of theater design! 
Only a great love and sense of the theater could have enabled’ 
them to balance the innumerable factors presented in this) 
thorough volume. 





It is true that the present crisis in theatrical history ig g 
great spur to honest thought. As the authors put it—“Thigs 
book is written at a time when it is particularly important je 
study the economic aspects of any theatrical enterprise before) 
undertaking a building to house it. There is increasing com! 

petition for the entertainment dollar and the leisure hour, 

notably in the fields of spectator sports and radio and teles 

vision entertainment. To compete the theater, any type of) 

theater, has to furnish a good show for the money. Building} 

The theater building (above) is costs are high; every part of a projected theater must with” 

stand careful examination, and merit inclusion in the building 
on the basis of effectiveness.” 


exploded into three basic ele- 
ments —— backstage, auditorium 


and entrance-lobby. Since in the long run the audience pays the piper, the aw | 


thors consider its demands first—a cycle including the trip 
from home, to and through the performance, until the home? 
ward journey is begun again. Statistics back up theirs 
case for the importance of such external factors as park 
ing and loading space, with reference not only to the size of 
the theater but to its geographic location (urban, suburb 
rural). Foyer, lobby and lounge—audience space within th 
theater—are studied for individual functions and the ways 
they may supplement each other. The auditorium itself # 
assessed—what are the latest findings on good seat arrange 
ment, on desirable vertical and horizontal sightlines? 

The auditory section of the book is especially good (Pre 
fessor Burris-Meyer has directed experiments in sound ¢@ 
trol at Stevens Institute of Technology). The book explains] 
how to do away with unwanted sound (doors, blowers, seatt 
coughs) and distribute desirable ones with equal intensifj 
and without echos. Effective lighting of the house, not only 
for visibility but for mood and decoration, is another Welk 
handled chapter. There is also factual advice on heatil 
cooling and ventilating the auditorium. 

At this point it would seem that the authors were “oul 
front” men—not truly concerned with the needs of the artist 
behind the curtain. Nothing could be further from the truty 
After settling the audience comfortably, they set out to tackle) 
backstage problems with unprecedented energy and ¢a 
Starting with the script and the various types of productio 
they run through the facilities required for each, how many 
actors are needed, what type of audience each draws. The 
at the right shows, it raises a few reader becomes acquainted with an actor’s routine from 
production problems of its own. tryout to closing night, from his morning look at the call 

board until his check-out after the performance. The back 
stage itself is studied from the pit up to the fly gallery, from 
the front of the proscenium back to the final “blue sky” 
cyclorama. The stage manager’s plea for more backstag® 
room is not merely echoed, but analyzed and tabled. Lightin , 
scenery, stage wagons and revolves, the treacherous field 
sound-amplifying—all fit into these pages. More impressiv@y 
(Continued on page 148 





I The above scene from “Summer 
tun wor . 





%, he? : “eee 
ra and Smoke,” combining realistic 





. 





SRA EY, Se, UR and symbolic scenery, is analyzed 





2 PRAMETTO — GROwNe Row — 





in diagram at left. 














The revolving stage answers many 


staging problems, As the diagram 
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SCHLAGE LOCKS 

SCHLAGE LOCKS 

SCHLAGE LOCKS 

Re SCHLAGE LOCKS 
SCHCAGER rar: 


SCHLAGE LOCKS 


first name In cylindrical locks... 4 
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California's Antioch Junior High School 


SCHCAGE 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK Novo Design 
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A note on your letterhead 
i will bring you complete 
| information, technical data 
ie and samples of WRIGHT 
| RUBBERTILE. Simply ad- 

dress the W RIGHT MAN- 

UFACTURING CO., 5203 

Post Oak Road, Houston 
| 5, Texas. 
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THIS FLOOR STARTS 
SECOND QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE 





WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 
sets new record for durability 


After having served 25 years under heavy traffic in one location 
this WRIGHT RUBBER TILE floor was taken up and relaid in 
a newly-modelled suite of offices. Those who have seen it say it 
_ still looks like a brand-new floor. 


Outstanding service records, such as this one, are being made by 
WRIGHT RUBBER TILE installations all over the country. That 
is why WRIGHT RUBBER TILE is called the “100-year floor”’. 


fie WRIGHT RUBBER TILE is resistant to grease and acids and is 
tt unchanged by burning cigarettes. A swish of a damp mop keeps 
i it shining clean. Because of its outright quality all the way 


through, leading architects specify WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 
wherever quality and service are requisite: in homes, in churches, 
ha schools, hotels and stores. 


Wright is the only rubber tile made in two 
degrees of hardness: 


WRIGHTEX—the soft rubber tile for resi- 


dences, hospitals and churches. 


WRIGHTFLOR—the hard surface rubber tile 
for offices and institutions where traffic is 


heavy. al 


WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base— 
the perfect complement to any color scheme 
now comes in black and all 20 tile colors. 
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WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


Floors of Distinction 














community and college are covered as well as commercial 
theaters—movies and musicals as well as legitimate drama, 
An editorial juggling feat if there ever was one! 

Since so much vital spade work is done by the authors, jt 
may be ungrateful to express one or two regrets. Ho 
one must feel disappointment that a number of design exper. 
ments worked out in the past decades have not been included. 
here for comparative study (those by Gropius and Paul Nek 
son, for instance). It would be interesting to see how these 
suggestions—so interesting in themselves—stack up against 
the technical information amassed since their conception, 
There is also an occasional inconsistency in the authors’ Ige 
of thought—probably caused by an understandable desige} 
make their basic principles palatable to as large an audiengs” 
as possible. They set off with the creed: “In no other kin 
of building is suitability of form to function more precisey 
demanded than in the theater” wind up with the ambi 
concession that the structure may adhere “in spirit” to “# 
most any superficial architectural style.” 





























The increase in income-producing area under the 
V. Y. State Code change of 1938 is graphically shown, 


It is also rather surprising to discover in such knowing 
authors an expectation that New York City will soon begin 
to build theaters just because present structures are comr 
pletely obsolete and uncomfortable, and because audiences 
and producers are pleading for better accommodations, This 
hope they educe from the fact that New York State has 1 
laxed its building code, allowing income-producing offices 
be planned above all sections of the theater except the stage 
—reducing overhead substantially. On this premise, it is tril” 
many suggestions have been based that have excited 
tects, designers, and the whole theater-interested world: 
combining theaters with restaurants and cafes (as in 
land) with offices and art galleries (as movie houses hi 
done) with community functions (as in many smaller citi 

All these suggestions, however, have been effective 
scotched by interests who fear competition for their existil 
rattletrap houses. The sad fact is that the building code li 
been relaxed since January 1, 1938—and not one theater ™@® 
been built to take advantage of it. The authors themsel¥® 
cite the true reason in another context—“The commeréll 
theater owner is not a showman. Operating efficiency 4 e 
not concern him since his income is based on gross receiplt) 
rather than net profits. He runs a boarding house for she ss 
not a theater.” 

As a blueprint for better theaters in other cities, ho 
—and even for a possible Broadway change of heart 
good to have a book like Theatres and Auditoriums, — 

(Continued on page I 
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Bright new design ideas with G-E lamps 


Every General Electric lamp in the 
new buyers’ room at Textron, Inc. 
does double duty—as decorative and 
utility lighting. 

For general lighting, General 
Electric fluorescent and projector 
lamps add a modern touch, give plenty 


Concealed in circular coves 
above pillars are G-E 15- 
watt fluorescent lamps, in 
an overlapping pattern, 
which give unique decora- 
tive effect. 


of light for comfortable seeing. The 
stage and displays are highlighted by 
General Electric projector and 
reflector lamps in distinctive fixtures 
to focus attention and show off fabrics 
at their best. 


Whether you’re designing a show 


Display is lighted by G-E 40- 
watt fluorescent lamps re- 
cessedin vertical,tapered post. 
3 projector lamps on post 
provide accent lighting. 


room or a store, a factory, office, 
restaurant or home, specify General 
Electric lamps. Their quality is as- 
sured by more than 480 tests and 
inspections and they are constantly 
being improved to STAY BRIGHTER 
LONGER. 








“Floating” fixture has G-E 40- 
watt fluorescents on top to 
brighten ceiling. Adjustable 
wn mpeoed lamps in bottom 

ring accent lighting close to 
display. 


Choose the best for your design from the most complete lamp line 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM 





CHARTS, DIAGRAMS, ILLUSTRATIONS 
ANSWER QUESTIONS LIKE THESE: 


What conduit sizes cre re- 
quired for wire and cable 
with Aluminum conductors? 


Has Aluminum been proved 
in actual installations? For 
how long? 





What kind of terminations 
can | make with Aluminum? 


How does Aluminum handle? 





These and many other basic questions about Alcoa makes light, strong, conductive B. 3; 
this lightweight, low-cost wire and cable, made Aluminum which leading wire manufacturers 
with Alcoa E. C.* Aluminum, are answered in draw, strand and insulate, and sell under their 
| Alcoa’s new booklet, **Alcoa E.C. Aluminum — own trademarks. It’s available in required types 
for Electric Wire and Cable”. It’s yours for the of insulation to help you make installations 
asking. Just write us, on your company letter- _faster and at lower cost. 
head, for your free copy. Be sure to pass this Atuminum Company oF America, 1475H 
booklet on to others in your organization. Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


*E. C.: Electrical Conductor Alumi 





Insulated and sold by leading wire manufacturers 
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FOR ELECTRIC WIRE AND CABLE 
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A self-built fieldstone-and-con- 


crete house can be handsome; re- 








quires only rough labor to set up 


forms (right). 
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out busing: 
n request on Y pox of 4” * 


may we tell you why ofmlieo 


RUBBER FLOORING 


is the modern floor that’s right 


MERICAN TILE & RUBBER COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, N. J. 
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POUR YOURSELF A HOUSE by Frazier Forman Peters. 


Whittlesey House, New York. 217 pp. Illus. 6g x 9l4, $3.95, 


Pour Yourself a House has some of the charm of Robinsoy 
Crusoe’s history. What does a man do when he finds himself 
—strong of purpose and back, but weak in practical experi- 
ence—with nothing to get him a shelter but tools and a 
limited range of materials? Frazier Forman Peter, a twep. 
tieth century Robinson, supplies the answer from his own 
practice—and speaks with 200 self-built masonry houses be. 
hind him. Why masonry? “By experience I know that frame 
construction for the novice is out. I also know that concrete 
with or without stone facing is entirely possible.” The house 
built thus, he promises, is cheap, attractive—and for the ages, 

The point of greatest technical interest in the book is Peter's 
patented solution for preventing condensation—always a fore- 
most problem in constructing masonry buildings. His 
method, which eliminates costly furring and the equivalent 
of a frame interior (see cut below), is offered free to any 
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Patented wall method (above) promises to ove 


come condensation—a problem in store wall. 


who are brave and energetic enough to build houses for them- 
selves. Professional builders must make arrangements with 
the inventor, 

What distinguishes this book from the hundreds of 
other mass-production how-to-do-it voulmes is the evident per- 
sonal know-how and enjoyment that appear all through it. 
Peters is a building lover. His method is no easy way out. It 
may take three years, he warns, if only spare time can be 
given to it. It entails jobs that he himself would at one time 
“have thought better suited to an army of slaves.” It is a job 
that pre-supposes the “care and affection so necessary for the 
best results.” With its unabashed personal asides. the book 
forms an entertaining diary of a country builder—it can be 
read, not only as the straightforward manual it is, but as a 
refresher course in human nature and the practical handling 
of materials. 

The author (an architect and professional farmer) has pre- 
served the amateur’s enthusiasm about his subject. He de- 
livers an eloquent sermon on stones: “How about round 
stones? Curse their virtuous, colorless aspect! They seem 
almost perfect in their natural states with their ducklike top 
surfaces—but they are to be avoided.” His description of 
cesspools reaches undoubted lyricism of a dark sort. The 
$3-4,000 cost cited on the book jacket for a stone house 
covers only the actual materials—not the necessary periodic 
recourse to professional assistance (for plastering. electric 

(Continued on page 156) 


















































NUTOMATIG SUPERVISION 
throughout 6 traffic patterns 


With AUTOTRONIC supervision, an elevator system automatically 
matches the dispatching and operation of the cars to surges 


and lulls in traffic . . . rebalances the cars when the traffic 
pattern is changed . . . rebalances the cars if an attendant 
leaves ahead of the dispatching signal . . . rebalances the cars 


when the number of cars in service is changed .. . 
and automatically measures and limits waiting passenger time. 


All the starter has to do is set a traffic flow dial to one 

of 6 traffic patterns . . . place the proper number of cars 
in service . . . set the dispatching interval . . . then devote 
practically all of his time to doing a better job as a front 








line public relations man for the building! 





OTIS AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING can be applied 

to NEW or EXISTING groups of elevators. It is the only 

elevatoring system that is timed to the 6 daily traffic patterns 

of busy office buildings, hotels, hospitals and department stores. 

Otis Booklet B-721-A explains the details — interestingly. 

Address: Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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duced by Mil-Art Co. Inc. 


The display by George Nelson used drama- 
tic ceiling lengths of fabric around a cen- 
tral mobile kite. The designs are being pro- 


“Leaf Hands” by Dali (right) 


Thomas Yee 
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iL RW Deluxe FoldeR-Way 


q 1 Specifically designed for school 
iis gymnasiums, auditoriums, stages, 
t and other high or wide openings 

: which must be closed against both 
ok light and sound, DeLuxe FoldeR- 
} Way partitions by Richards-Wilcox 


—R-W No. 883 
Multiple Action 
School Wardrobe 


An outstanding feature 
of Richards-Wilcox 
Classroom Wardrobes 
is that the entire unit is 
designed to avoid over- 
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=> SpaceSavers... 


FOR SCHOOLS LARGE OR SMALL 





Partition Automatic—Electric 


are completely automatic and cost 
less than many manually operated 
partitions. To economize in space 
and expenditures, consider R-W 
DeLuxe FoldeR-Way partitions in 
your building or remodeling plans. 








Me Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. a 
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t crowding. The hat and 

* coat racks accommo- _ _— , | 
7 date eight or ten pupils a ; gC eget paras 
es for each door. Note For complete information about R-W DeLuxe FoldeR- 
slate blackboards Way Partitions and Multiple Action School Ward- 
Fe mounted on wood doors. robes, contact our nearest office. 
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ARCHITECTS TRY THEIR HAND AT FABRIC DESIGN ,,, 


Most architects mentally relegate fabrics to the dress depart. 
ment until they see a favorite scheme mangled by misuse of 
fabrics. To show how to avoid such misfortune New York's 
Architectural League last month staged a dramatic exhibit 
of new textile designs. Four architects (George Nelson, Ber. 
nard Rudofsky, Abel Sorenson, Edward Wormley) and two 
artists (Ray Eames and Salvador Dali) designed the 32 pat. 
terns shown. Colors range from subtle to splendid; sizes, from 
Rudofsky’s minute type-forms to Dali’s 2 ft. swirls.—S.K. 


“Terrain” by Nelson 









“Zeros” by Rudofsky 


“Trees” by Wormley 


.» + AND SO DO THEIR CHILDREN 


Robert S. Reynolds 
ae t= The lively abstraction at right 
(one of the new fabrics col- 
lected for Herman Miller Co. 
by Marie Nichols) is the work 
of the design field’s youngest 
recruit. Designer Hollister 
Nelson (son of George Nelson 
mentioned above) is aged 
eight. 











. a JOB DATA 


, Architect: 

s McGeorge, Hargett & Associates 
* General Contractor: 

: Albert M. Higley Co. 

q Roofing Contractor: 


Industrial Roofing Co. 


Roof Deck: Truscon Ferroboard 



















” ats 3 wa econom welded to bar joint. 
= 
Slope: Monitor-type roof. 
Roof Insulation: Fiberglas Roof In- 
sulation. 173,900 sq. ft. of 
13/16” material on factory. 
< * 28,100 sq. ft. of 1” material on 
WI office. 4,000 sq. ft. of 1 mate- 
rial on boiler house. 
: Roofing: 4-ply composition tar and 
slag. 
g 
‘\ 
' LEE, 
; ‘ 
y 
; 
a 
7 
| 
, 
4 
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4 
é For the Bedford, Ohio, plant of Pesco Products 
» Division of Borg-Warner, Fiberglas Roof Insula- 
; tion was specified to get 3-way economy—of installa- 
tion, of performance, of maintenance. 
Competitively priced with organic materials, the installed PRODUCT DATA 
cost of Fiberglas Roof Insulation is easy on the budget. Therma! Eficiency: Conductence ts 
Because of its superior insulating efficiency, it produces .33 for 13/16” material, .28 for 
' . . . . . . . . a t i | t 7. “ F. t ad 
increased savings in heating and air conditioning costs. ict ay natalie ae, 
Roof maintenance costs can be cut, too, because Fiberglas immunity to Mate: Ghteher en. 
Roof Insulation, with its fibers of ageless glass, will not rot, imparied after laboratory equiv- 
warp or buckle. It contributes to longer roof life. clont of 75 yours of weathering. 
° a — Af ee . Dimensional Stability: Basically 
For this 3-way kind of economy in roofs you design, compeed ot qiiies Util, Wee 
specify Fiberglas Roof Insulation. Applied by leading roof- not warp, swell, shrink or 
ing contractors everywhere. Write for manual B4.1.1. Owens- buchie, 
. . ‘ : ‘ s Light Weight: Weighs only 1.15 
ornin rglas Corporation, Dept. 830, Toledo hio. 9 9 bd Y 
C Ing Fibe = C P , P : 1, O Ib./sq. ft. in 13/16” thickness, 
ht 1.31 Ib./sq. ft. in 1” thickness. 
al 
‘0. “ 
rk *FIBERGLAS is the trade- | OWENS-CORNING 
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; caseee: | KTBERGLAS Sue 
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made of or with glass fibers. 
. MATERIALS 





BUILDING INSULATION + ACOUSTICAL TILE AND BOARD + ROOF INSULATION + MEMBRANE FABRIC + ALSO BASIC MATERIALS FOR SIDING, ETC. 
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Architect Owing’s 1947 dream 
child which set the pattern for 
the 1949 Greyhound project. 




















ASTINGS 
"ger oP 


IS THE ANSWER! 





SOLVE YOUR STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS WITH THIS AMAZING NEW WALL TILE! 
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HASTINGS ALUMITILE OFFERS YOU quality, permanence and depend- 
ability in a lustrous modern wall covering that can be easily and quickly 
applied to any flat surface. Properly installed, it becomes an integral part 
of the wall itself, proof against fire, water, rust, heat and cold. 
HASTINGS ALUMITILE CAN SAVE YOU tons of structural weight, hundreds 
of man hours of labor and thousands of dollars. Fabricated of sturdy air- 
craft aluminum, it is remarkably low in price, easy to handle and fast to 
install. Yet it holds all of the advantages of coventional wall tile. 
HASTINGS ALUMITILE COMES in 15 vital decorator colors for interior use 
and 7 specially embossed color finishes for exterior use. it offers a wide 
range of distinctive designs and unlimited possibilities for residential and 
commercial installations. 











Metal Tile Products, inc., Hastings, Mich. 


Please send me complete data on Alumitile and 
your Alumi-Shield Awnings, without obligation. 














THE IDEAL OFFICE BUILDING 





(Continued from page 75) 


environed brethern. We must have a big site. It must be 
approximately eight times the area of the floor plan of the 
building. That plan will be around 10,000 sq. ft. per floor. 
We want, therefore, what in Chicago is a half a city block. 
approximately 400 ft. x 200 ft. 

Can we afford such a site downtown? Yes. We have park. 
ing in the basement and on the second and third floors, each 
floor covering the entire site. 

Our first floor commercial space, plus these three floors 
of parking will, we calculate, carry the cost of their own 
construction and a sizeable portion of the cost of the site. 

The fourth floor level of the entire site we will make an 
outdoor park with real grass, trees and pools and restav- 
rants. Our office building and entrance is here. Escalators 
take us from the car parking levels to this oasis of green, 

Thus our environment is established. We are self-con. 
tained. Because of our size we are clearly identifiable as a 
single important unit. We have individuality. We have char. 
acter! Our office building is a clear simple rectangular shaft 
rising from a pedestal or base, free of obstructions on all 
sides, permitting in perpetuity, light, air and view. 

Inside the building we must have all-year-round air-con- 
ditioning behind fixed, flush, continuous windows. The 
sealed sash and the acoustical treatment of the ceilings will 
provide sound control. Direct and indirect artificial illu. 
mination will be skillfully handled so as to amplify the 
natural lights. Permanent external sunshade controls will 
extend over all windows on the south. The office building 
shaft will be oriented with a long axis running east and 
west giving north and south exposures to most of the space. 
The building will be 60 x 160 ft. in floor plan. 

Now we have the environment. We have satisfied the ani- 
mal comforts of our tenant, be it a he or she, a clerk or a boss, 
for the eye—the ear—the body—and, we hope, the spirit. 

Perhaps you will grant that the space described above 
would be sufficiently appealing to obtain a rental in average 
times of $5 or better in principal cities. 


Prefabricated walls. A modern code does not deal with build- 
ing methods or construction techniques as such, but simply 
describes what is to be accomplished, leaving the methods up 
to the architect and engineer. This provides an opportunity 
for greater flexibility and will result in economies in con- 
struction not possible now. 

Most existing codes have rigid standards as to the thickness 
of outside walls. For example, on a skyscraper, a masonry 
curtain wall 20 stories up must be 12 in. thick, no matter 
what. However, these same codes will permit the use of 
glass 4% in. thick in unlimited areas.~ But a modern code 
specifies only that the outside wall thickness provide 4 
one-hour fire resistance. This means we can prefabricate a 
combination window and spandrel, since we are using fixed 
sash, with the unit air-conditioner enclosed as an integral 
part of it, all of which can be literally “snapped” on the 
building frame—beam and column. There is a wide scope 
of permissable materials of which this spandrel can be 
made, such as aluminum, stainless steel, other alloys, and 
possibly later on some plastics. 

This method of factory prefabrication and field erection 
should mean a great saving over our present methods of con- 
structing the outer skin of a building. Our exterior would 
then be a flush, unbroken surface of glass and metal, except 
on the south exposures where concrete sunshades, as exten- 
sions of the floor slabs, would appear. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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A FAMOUS NATIONAL MAGAZINE asked 
LEVITT AND SONS, of Long Island, N. Y.— 
“What gave Timken Silent Automatic the win- 
ning edge over all competition for your 1949 
heating business in the $20,000 home class?” 











AND BILL LEVITT REPLIED: 


WHEN YOU SEE THIS REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW UNIT, YOU TOO WILL UNDER- 
STAND WHY ADVANCE ORDERS FOR 
THE TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC 
KITCHEN-TYPE OIL BOILER ARE 
MOUNTING SKY-HIGH! 


Write for Free 
Literature Today! 


TIMKEN 


HEAT 


OIL + GAS + COAL 


Here is the first all-in-one house-heating and water-heating 
unit for kitchen installation—the new Timken Silent Automatic TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC DIVISION 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company «+ kson, Michigan 





Kitchen-Type Oil Boiler. The counter-high cabinet, finished 


in sparkling white and topped by a stainless steel work sur- \ 

face, contains a house-heating boiler fired by the Wall-Flame —— — 
Oil Burner, instantaneous water heater, expansion tank, 

circulating pump, tempering valve and automatic controls. 


Silent /hulomalic 


——————————————— 
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BUILDINGS 


Revolving Door Case File #196 






THEN .. an old 


respected landmark 





NOW. ..a mod 


IT HAPPENED IN ST. LOUIS! 
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THE IDEAL OFFICE BUILDING 
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(Continued from page 164) 


We would pour our office building floors as one great 
slab—no bases or permanent partitions to be incorporated, 
There are many single-thickness, finished-on-both-sides types 
of partition possible, varying from 1 to 2 in. in thicknesg 
Channels would be laid on a module basis in floor and Ceiling 
and these partitions slipped into place or removed with ease. 

Lightness is the theme throughout our building. We wij 
use the very lightest type of concrete slab construction op 


steel frame so as to reduce our dead loads to the absolute 
minimum. 


Low maintenance cost. We have spent our money in order 
to give the building facilities our competitors do not have. 
We have spent it, also to insure against the constant ., . prob. 
lem of maintenance and operating costs. 

The complete skin of our structure is non-corrosive metal 
and glass. There will be no painting required—no tuck. 
pointing needed. We have designed this building with a 
flush skin surface, with all the metal connection for the 
glass on the interior. We will wash these windows with a 
vertical type of automatic squeegee which will run on tracks 
on the exterior, completely around the building. This is a 
permanent installation and will be automatically controlled, 
lubricated with a warm water supply which moves along with 
the squeegee. This will reduce the cost of washing the win- 
dows more than half since only the interiors will have to be 
manually washed. 

Internally, all electric power and telephones lines will be 
laid in grids in floor or ceiling, or both, on a module basis, 
which will permit alterations of partitions without affecting 
basic structure or using wet trades. 

The all year round air-conditioning will reduce dust and 
dirt, and thereby reduce maintenance costs. Lighting, gen- 
erally, will be long-life and require minimum changing 
through the extensive use of low intensity fluorescence. 


Summary.—Our departures from convention lie, primarily, 
in the following aspects of the problem. We believe that a 
comparatively large site is necessary so as to permit control 
of the orientation of the office building shaft, to guarantee 
permanent light, air and view, and to provide adequate park- 
ing for the occupants of the building. 

We believe that grass, trees, and fountains are a mer- 
chantable asset to the project and will help hold-up rentals 
against competitors in hard times. 

We believe that the office space should be a simple, 
flexible, rectangular plan with the thinnest possible skin 
and the maximum amount of glass, that all the known 
scientific devices for control of sound, temperature, humidity, 
and natural and artificial light are mandatory, not just desit- 
able. 

We believe that the modern office building must be de- 
signed to provide for the human beings, who spend a quarter 
or more of their lives therein, all of the comforts, com 


veniences, and amenities that modern science tells us We 


need and tells us how to provide. 

This solution is arrived at through studying the behavior 
patterns, the actual physical, mental and emotional cycle 
for each of the basic types of occupant. By this research we 
establish the criteria for the space, means of access to it, 
and materials and mechanical devices that will be required 
to serve it. 

We believe that there are enough tenants who can and 
will gladly pay the $5 to $6 a sq. ft. necessary to make this 





project economically sound. 
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S12 floor plan for Heng 
y/\ aan 
i Take any room in the house .. . a Sloane-Blabon 
floor covering will make it more livable! For 
Sloane Quality Linoleum Products mean added 
beauty through “‘better design and truer color” — 
less work for homeowners because these 
floors are easier to keep bright and clean. 
And, there’s a Sloane-Blabon floor covering for every 
need and specification. Write for further information. ‘Ss ) 
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3 floor coverings for every specification 


@ Inlaid and Marbletone @ Resilient Enamel Floor 
Linoleum Coverings 

@ Linoleum Tile 

@ Koroseal* Tile, Cove 
Base and Cove Molding @ Resilient Enamel Wall 

@ Improved Asphalt Tile Coverings 


For further information and somples, write Dept. AF-4 


SLOANE-BLABON CORPORATION 
295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. °® B. F. Goodrich Company 
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HOUSING ACT (Continued from p. 85) 





































































ment that a satisfactory plan for relocating residents in the area must 
be made before a slum clearance project can be started. This means 
that private redevelopment of the area would probably have to wait 
upon completion of low-rent housing projects, in which displaced 
persons (if eligible on the basis of income) would get priority. How 
pressing this relocation problem may be is indicated by the New 
York Real Estate Board’s 11th annual survey of tenement vacancies, 
which showed literally 100 per cent occupancy in 10 out of 11 study 
areas. However, private redevelopment could move rapidly ahead in 
industrial slums where no population movement would be required. 

Some 26 states already have enabling legislation believed to be 
adequate to permit cities to apply for federal loans and grants under 
Title I. But few of these enabling laws describe the mechanism for 
setting up the local redevelopment agency or define the relationship 
of this agency to the local planning commission. Safeguards are ob- 
viously needed to guard this kind of agency from political influence; 
if the slum clearance program gets underway in any volume, the local 
redevelopment agency together with the planning commission will be 
making decisions of great importance to the whole city. The local 
planning commission may be suddenly boosted from what is in many 
cities a purely advisory or theoretical role to an active part in setting 
the pattern of city redevelopment. The planning commission and/or 
the local redevelopment agency will not only choose the sites for re- 
development but they will also decide whether this rebuilding will be 
done as low-rent projects by the local housing authority or by private 
enterprise for middle-income groups. 

A pattern suggested by federal housers for the local redevelopment 
agency is a three-man board composed of the head of the planning 
commission, the director of the local housing authority, and a third 
member appointed by the mayor. It seems reasonable to suggest that 
this third member might well represent private building to make sure 
that private enterprise, as directed by the Act itself, gets a maximum 
chance at urban redevelopment. Long-term considerations make it 
very important to guard against what may seem an easy way out of 
the population displacement problem: giving local housing authori- 
ties the maximum go-ahead to build low-rent housing in slum areas 
acquired with the help of the federal write-down. 

Although the HHFA expects that it may take at least four years to 
initiate planning of a slum clearance project and bring it to a point 
where the land is cleared and re-sold, some cities are already far 
along in planning redevelopment projects (among them, Chicago, 
‘Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and Providence). HHFA predicts 
that within a year slum clearance projects will be actually underway 
in eight or ten cities and that planning advances will be approved 
for about 25 more. 


Will public housing check price drop? 


The 810,000 units of low-rent housing authorized by the new Act 
are more than four times the amount of low-rent dwellings built under 
the U.S, Housing Act of 1937 (170,000). These units are to be built 
over the next six years at an annual rate not exceeding 135,000. (The 
President is empowered to limit this rate to 50,000 if public hous- 
ing’s demand for materials and labor should interfere with the 
private building industry. He is also empowered to lift the rate 
to 200,000 units a year if his board of economic advisers believes 
the economy needs this extra stimulation.) The projects will be 
supervised by local housing authorities, designed by local architects 
selected by the boards of these authorities, and built by local con- 
tractors who are awarded contracts by open competitive bidding. 
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Since the method of operation of the low-rent program was estab. 
lished by the 1937 Act and has been little changed by the new legis. 
lation, the main question which private enterprise asked as jt re. 
garded the new program was: how much will the building of an ad. 
ditional 135,000 units a year affect the functioning of the private 
building industry? One of private enterprises’ chief fears was that 
the appearance of the federal housing program would forestall any 
further drop in building prices—the kind of drop needed, for ing 
stance, to revive Metropolitan’s interest in rental building, Bug 
HHFA argued that these 135,000 units of low-rent housing a year are | 
only about one-ninth of the annual amount of building (1,200,000 
units) estimated as imperative to take care of the nation’s needs, 
HHFA pointed out that both building materials production and. 
supply of building labor had expanded greatly after the war to keep 
pace with increased private housebuilding construction and that it. 
would be reasonable to expect this expansion to continue at a rate: 
adequate to supply both private and public building. 




















Rents up to $55 





The next major question private enterprise raised about the pro- 
gram was whether the subsidized rent levels would be in fact com 
petitive with rents in privately owned housing. The new Act, un 
like its predecessor, stipulates that rents must be 20 per cent below” 
the lowest figure for which private enterprise can provide decent 
housing in new or old quarters. But nobody knows exactly how this 
20 per cent gap will be figured. If the differential were based, say, 
housing newly built under the FHA rental program, rents could go 
to the ridiculously high figure of $62 a month. 

The average rent in existing public housing is $30 a month, 
and local housing officials say the rents in the new program will” 
range from $10 a month in Memphis to $55 a month in Syracuse,” 
These figures are said to be 20 to 70 per cent below the rents of” 
comparable private housing. Rents are graded to family income and 
number of minor dependents; a family with four children will pay 
less and get more space than a family with one child. Families are 
eligible for admission to public housing only if their income (plus” 
a $100 allowance for each child) is no more than five times shelter 
rent and utilities. Thus if rent plus utilities amounts to $25 a month,” 
the income limit for a family with three children would be $1,800, 

Since the mechanics of public housing are already set up—4907 
local housing authorities in 41 states, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii,” 
D. C.—the new building program will get started as soon as local 
applications can be approved in Washington and architectural plans. 
made locally. According to an Associated Press survey, 61 cities” 
already have plans in varied stages of readiness for about 256,000 © 
units. HHFA said that projects would be teckled on the basis of” 
need, but private enterprise wondered just how need would be de 
termined. Unlike other federal programs (public roads, for example), — 
the Act provides no distribution formula. The only stipulation is — 
that no one state may get more than 10 per cent of the program. = 
Building and real estate opposition, strongest in the big cities, might | 
cause more of the projects to go to smaller cities. . 

One of the new features of the Act is the requirement that 10 per” 
cent of the low-rent housing be built in rural non-farm areas~~ 
communities of 2,500 or less and hitherto a kind of no-man’s land” 
in which neither city nor farm housing aids could operate. This 
seems likely to produce a building type new to public housing, and — 
it is possible that factory housebuilders like Lustron may get a chance 
to contract for these units. 





















